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PERSONAL = 
ANTIQUE GLASS. The name of CECIL DAVIS 
is synonymous with the finest ENGLISH 
and IRISH GLASS, in which he has specialised 
for many years. A large comprehensive collec- 
tion suitable for presents is always on view, also 
fine English china and pottery.—3, Grosvenor 
Street, W.1. Gro. 3130. 
NTIQUE AND MODERN FURNITURE—a 
choice collection of GEORGIAN CHAIRS, 
Wing and Easy Chairs, Settees, Dining Tables, 
Bureaux, Tallboys, Chests, Persian Rugs, Mirrors, 
Ornamental China, Cut Glass, Bronzes, Ivories, 
etc. Inspection invited.—WILLIAM WILLETT, 
LTD., Sloane Square, S.W.1. Tele. : Sloane 8141. 
A? TIQUE and MODERN SILVER, GOLD, 
DIAMONDS, JEWELLERY, COINS and 
MEDALS, etc. BOUGHT for CASH. Highest 
prices given. Call or send registered post.— 
SPINK & SON LTD. The All British Firm 
(Est. 1772), 5-7, King Street, St. James’s, London, 
S.W.1. (Telephone: Whitehall 5275). 
RTHUR CHURCHILL, LTD.., the first and still 
the only Firm dealing exclusively in 
ANTIQUE GLASSWARE of all ages and all 
countries. Large and small collections designea 
or improved to suit all purposes. Especially 
good prices are offered for out-of-the-way 
specimens, but the Company is a ready buyer of 
any old glass in good condition.—3#4, Marylebone 
High Street, W.1. Welbeck 6562. 
SPREY’S, 166, New Bond Street, W.1, are 
prepared to purchase for cash Eternity Rings, 
modern Jewellery, Platinum and Gold Wedding 
Rings, etc. 
ADMINTON : A REMINDER for after the war. 
JAQUES BADMINTON RACKETS give 
satisfaction Hand-made by craftsmen.—JOHN 
JAQUES & SON, LTD., makers of fine Sports and 
Games Equipment since 1795. Thornton Heath, 
Surrey. 
CABS WANTED. SPIKINS, Heath Road, 
Twickenham, require to purchase at once 
one American car over 16 h.p. and one 8-12 h.p. 
Saloon. Cars must be 1938 or 1939 models and 
mileage under 20,000. Tel. ; Pop*sgrove 1035. 
‘HARLES ANGELL, 34, Milsom Street, Bath» 
dealer in antique furniture, china, pictures: 
jewellery, etc., is willing to buy collections or 
single specimens at good prices. Also has a large 
stock for disposal. Enquiries solicited. 
EATH WATCH BEETLE. Furniture Beetle and 
all wood-borers can be completely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL.—Full 
details from RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., 
Winchester. 
IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES. ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAYfair 0651. 
FRE ANTIQUE WALNUT and other FURNI- 
TURE, CHINA and GLASS at THE GENERAL 
TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR) LTD., 1, 3 & 5, 
Grantham Place, Park Lane, W.1. Grosvenor 3273. 
OUR skin natural RUSSIAN SABLE STOLE: 
Double Fur. Lovely and perfect. £160 no 
dealers. Seen London. Phone ; Gipsy Hill 0239 
or write Box 529.’ 
(GENTLEMAN requiressmall mileage MotorCar; 
10 to 16 h.p. preferred. Must be immacu- 
late.—2, Avenue Road, Southgate, London, N.14. 
OLD, Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery. convert 
into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—HARRODS, LTD.,. London, S.W.1. 
Sloane 1234. 
HANDBAGS. Let us have your handbags for 
repairing. Highest craftsmanship. Croco- 
dile bags a speciality. Moderate charges. Post 
or call with bag for free estimate to THE 
REMAKE HANDBAG COMPANY, 57, Brompton 
Road, Knightsbridge, S.W.3. 
ACK BARCLAY, LTD. A wonderful invest- 
ment, a ROLLS-ROYCE or BENTLEY car of 
pre-war workmanship and material. Send 1d. 
stamp (Paper Control requirements) for Compre- 
hensive Stock List, 12 and 13, St. George Street, 
Hanover Square, London, W.1. Mayfair 7444. 
LLADDERED STOCKINGS invisibly mended in 
three days. Send or call.—_BELL INVISIBLE 
MENDERS, LTD., 73D, New Bond Street, W.1. 





ADY would like to buy good second-hand 
MINK COAT.—Please send particulars to 
Box 399. 
INIATURES, Treasured Memories. 
Exquisitely painted from any photograph. 
from 3 guineas. Old miniatures perfectly restored. 
—VALERIE SERRES, 24, Durham Road, Wimble- 
don, S.W.20. Wim. 5459. Est. 1760. 
URSE OLLIVIER. Colonic lavage, insomnia, 
colds, obesity, headaches, indigestion. Tel.: 
Mayfair 1085. 


ALE, Kolinsky Bolero, 2-skin Russian Sable 
Tie, Silver Fox Fur, and Mink Cape. No 
coupons.—Box 528. 


UNLIGHT and Foam Baths, Massage, Colonic 
Lavage,are invaluable in cases of rheumatism, 
catarrh,and general debility.—MRS. GORDON, 339. 
Cumberland Court, Marble Arch, W.1. (Amb. 2575.) 


URVEYS, valuations, schedules of conditions, 
etc., carried out by qualified and practical 
Surveyor, for intending purchasers in any part 
of the country.—Box 524. 
HOMAS & SONS, knickerbocker breeches can 
be made satisfactorily from self measure- 
ments. Forms and patterns ot cloth will be sent 
on application, 5, Carlos Place,Grosvenor Sq.,W.1. 
O PRIVATE CONSUMERS. Old Scotch 
Whisky still available in limited quantities. 
—Quotations to be had from C. L. BARR, Ye Olde 
Crown Hotel, Doncaster. 


AR ECONOMY. Evening Shoes Re-covered, 
ladies’ own materials, 14/6, cash with order. 
—M. A. GRACE, 9, Dean Street, Soho, London. 
ATCHES WANTED. New, old, disused, or 
out-of-order. Top prices paid. Send regis- 
tered. Cash or offer by return.—KAYS (C. L.), 
19, Hopwood Avenue, Manchester, 4. 
West OF ENGLAND.—Public, please remem- 
ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment.—’Phone: EXETER 54901. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


AUCTIONS 
ANZQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 

Executors, Trustees, and Private Owners).— 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
auction Sales of PHILIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, 
Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (Established 
1796). (Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty.) Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L., Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday. The Times 
every Tuesday. 7 —— 
APPAREL. Highest prices returned for dis- 

carded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, Cloth- 
ing of all kinds. Private owners may send with 
safety to Dept. C. L., JOHNSON, DYMOND AND 
SON, LTD.. Auctioneers, (Est. 1793), 24-25, Great 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2. 

Y direction of Sir Roland Burke, K.C.V.O., 

NEWTON VALENCE MANOR, Near ALTON, 
HANTS. Sale of Valuable Antique and Modern 
Furniture, China, Glass, Silver, and Plate. 
Garden and Outdoor Effects; in all 600 Lots. 
On THURSDAY and FRIDAY, 23rd and 24th 
SEPTEMBER, 1943, at 11.30 a.m. each day.— 
Catalogues of MARTIN & STRATFORD, Auc- 
tioneers, Alton, Hants. Price 3d. 

UTTICK & SIMPSON LTD. (Established in 

1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 
Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 
of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 
Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 
MSS., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72 New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 6622. 


FOR SALE 
pees of Old English Customs still in 
being with description and dates of celebrat- 
ing each; post free 3s.—MARK SAVAGE, Upper 
Basildon, Reading. _ 
OLLECTION of Fine OLD GEORGIAN SILVER 
amongst which are George II Salvers and 
Candlesticks. Two complete services of table 
silver, i.e. spoons, forks, etc. Tea services, 
coffee-pots, pepper-casters, salt cellars and 
mustard pots, etc. All in perfect condition with 
hall, date and maker’s marks. Very reasonable 
prices. I will send anything for inspection.— 
LT.-COL. A. G. B. STEWART, The Friars, 
Rochester. Phone: Chatham 3160. 
ADIES’ SUITS (regulation styles) in Country- 
side Tweeds, made to measure from £4 19s. 3d. 
and 18 coupons. Satisfaction or money and 
coupons refunded. Stamp for patterns. — 
REDMAYNE, 26, Wigton, Cumberland. 
ADIES’ TWEEDS, soft, lasting, 14/- yd., 56 in., 
wide. Write for patterns. — DENHOLM 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 
ODELAND TOY RAILWAYS in great variety, 
electric, clockwork and steam, also Meccano 
and other Construction Outfits, stamp with 
requirements. Will also purchase any of the 
above or other goods of interest to children, state 
fullest particulars and price required, cheque by 
return.—BOTTERILLS, Models Department, High 
Street, Canvey, Essex. ; 
IANO ACCORDIONS in great variety, 12 to 
140 bass, stamp with requirements. Will also 
purchase any of the above, fullest particulars 
and price required, cheque by return.—BOTTER- 
ILLS,Music Department, High St., Canvey,Essex. 





TAMPS ! Early British Colonials.—Selections 
superb copies sent on approval to serious col- 
lectors. Terms 4 of cat. price. Also some Mint and 
superb used moderns.—''K,”’ 6, Westhill Rd.,S.W.18 


IELEPHONE WIRE (faulty). 
SPECIAL OFFER! 

Insulated suitable for waterproof fencing, pack- 
ing horticulture, etc., 55 shillings (carriage paid) 
per mile coil; immediate delivery. Sample against 
stamp.—Write, Dept. 6, c/o STREETS, 6, Grace- 
church Street, London, E.C.3. 

WEEDS. Your favourite suit copied (nearest 

regulation style) in John Peel tweed from 
£4 17s. and 26 coupons. Satisfaction or money 
and coupons refunded. Stamp for patterns.— 
REDMAYNE, 26, Wigton, Cumberland. 


__WANTED : 


ARPETS AND RUGS BOUGHT. ll sizes. 
PEREZ, ENGLISH and PERSIAN CARPET 
SPECIALISTS, 168, Brompton Road, S.W.3. Ken. 
9878. Between Harrods and Brompton Oratory. 
LOTHING.—MISSES MANN AND SHACKLE- 
TON pay high prices for Ladies’, Gentlemen’s, 
and Children’s discarded or misfit clothing; Furs, 
Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, etc. Offer or 
cash by return for consignment sent. Est. 1860. 
—FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. 
SreSeAaes (old), rapiers, cannon, coach horns, 
models, native curios, sets chessmen, flower 
paper-weights and antique jewellery bought.— 
PEARL CROSS, 35, St. Martin’s Court, W.C.2. 
AGIC, ASTROLOGY, YOGA. Books on 
Occultism WANTED to purchase. 
Send for Catalogue. THE ATLANTIS BOOKSHOP, 
49a Museum Street, London, W.C.1. HOL. 2120. 
1 lessen BROS. will pay very satisfactory prices 
for good quality SADDLERY: Bridles, 
Saddles (not side saddles), etc., in good condition. 
—21 King Street, COVENT GARDEN, London, 
W.C.2. 
pPEsnis bought, exchanged, sold or re-designed. 
Best value given.—Write MRS. BOOTH, 
16, Pannalash Grove, Harrogate. 
HEASANTS. Gentleman wishes to purchase 
privately two brace of pheasants monthly.— 
Box 527. 
OSTAGE STAMPS. Rarities of all countries 
wanted for cash; also really good collections. 
Don’t send, write first, SEFI, PEMBERTON AND 
Co., LTD., Licensed Valuers, Leominster. 
HOTGUNS. Wanted, hammerless ejector guns 
of best quality; highest prices paid; send for 
inspection and offer.—CHURCHILL, Gun-makers, 
32, Orange Street, Leicester Square, London. 
“TIMBERS (Standing Parcels). We are requiring 
Hardwood and/or Softwood Trees for essen- 
tial work. Offers from vendors, with particulars, 
will be appreciated. Large and/or medium 
parcels required. — N. G. & J. CLARK, LTD. 
(Registered Office), Somerset House, Reading. 








1/6 per line. Personal 2/-. (Min. 3 lines.) 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 
FBP PFORD. SWAN HOTEL 
First-class comfort in beautiful 
surroundings, at a moderate price, 
Tel.: Bedford 2074 (Management). 
** Bedford 349111 (Visitors). 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
BRANKSOME TOWER HOTEL. 
MAINTAINING A HIGH STANDARD 


The Branksome Tower Hotel has consistently 
maintained a high standard of comfort and good 
living throughout the war period. It affords to 
the war-worn and work-weary a haven of refuge, 
where good food, good wine and an inestimable 
courtesy coupled with faultless service make of it 
a friendly house and one to be visited again. 


Telephone: Bournemouth 4000. 
BOURNEMOUTH, 
BOURNE HALL HOTEL, 
offers shops, scenery and plenty of sunshine. 
Provides admirable quarters in a central position. 
Bridge, billiards. Warmth and plenty of breathing 
sSpace.—Resident Directors, Mr. and Mrs. R. J. 
BRAY. From 5 gns. 
HURCH STRETTON 
(HIGHLANDS OF SHROPSHIRE) 
THE HOTEL (Est. 1587), h. & c. all rooms. 
produce. Gardens, lawns, etc. 
Recommended by Ashley Courtenay. 
ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX 
THE CREST HOTEL 
interprets the Dictionary definition of the word 
COMFORT 
““To cheer, revive, ease, quiet enjoyment, free- 
dom from annoyance, a subject of satisfaction. 


Own 


ULVERTON, EXMOOR. 
WOODCOTE HOTEL. 

The above Hotel has a limited amount of 
accommodation for the coming winter. Prefer- 
ence given to those who hunt. A warm house and 
general comfort guaranteed. Stag and Fox 
Hunting. Good stables two minutes from hotel. 
Reduced terms for stay of over two months. 

ASHLEY COURTENAY RECOMMENDED 


XETER, ROUGEMONT HOTEL—the centre 
of Devon. All modern amenities. comforts. 
Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. En pension 
terms from 6 gns. weekly inclusive (plus 10%). 
LANGOLLEN, HAND HOTEL. One of the best 
in North Wales. Magnificent scenery. Own 
Salmon Fishing in River Dee. H. and C. running 
water in all bedrooms. Tel.: 3207. Telegrams: 
‘*Handotel.”’ 


cies 


HOTEL VANDERBILT. 

76-86, Cromwell Road, S.W.7 

100 comfortable rooms with phone and hot water. 
From 5 gns. weekly. WES. 4322. 


ORCHARD HOTEL, 
Portman Street, Marble Arch, W.1. 
From 12'6 bed, breakfast and bath or 6 gns. weekly 
MAY. 3741. 


TIBBS’ HOTEL, 
2/4 Granville Place, Orchard Street, W.1. 
By Selfridges. MAY. 0387. 
12/6 bed, breakfast and bath or 5 gns. weekly: 
Attractive Catering. Produce from own Farm. 


Wy avrst. SUSSEX. 
THE HISTORIC 15TH-CENTURY 
SPREAD EAGLE 


that Gateway to the South Downs, 
bids you welcome 


Golf, riding close to hand. 
From 6 gns. to 10 gns. 
Tel. No.: Midhurst 10. 


ORTH DEVON. Retreat and Rest Home. 
Facilities for study, meditation, research. 
rest, recuperation.—Write for brochure. ‘* The 
Order of the New Day,”’ The Old Vicarage, Peters 

Marland, near Torrington. 

JALTON-ON-THAMES. A delightful Double 
Room will soon be available at Wayside 

Hotel, Station Avenue (near station and buses). 

Excellent food and service. For other accom- 

modation, holidays, etc., Phone: Walton 129. 
ESTWARD HO-NORTHAM ‘‘CLEVELANDS” 

(NORTH DEVON) 

Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel.: Northam 300. 
INCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL. In _ old- 
world St. Peter Street. Leading family 

hotel. Running water. Central heating. Facing 

own gardens. Very quiet. Inclusive rates from 

6 gns. Garage.—Write for ‘‘C.L. Illustrated 

Tariff.”” Tel. 31. 

FASHION AND BEAUTY 
URS. Good Furs bought and sold. Also 
repairs and remodels; finest workmanship, 

—RALLI FURS, Regent House, 235, Regent 

Street, London, W.1. Mayfair 2325/6. 

O COUPONS ! New Frocks for old. Expert 
remodelling. Ladies’ own materials made 

up.—BETTY DAWSON, 127, Oxford Street, W.1. 

Gerrard 5178. 

ERSIAN LAMB Coat for disposal. As new 
and excellently cut. Will accept very reason- 

able price.—Box 400. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
ARM and Estate Manager seeks post; life 
experience in practical farming and its 
management; pedigrees and corn stock. Southern 
Counties.—Box 526. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government Restrictions. 


| ADY—Officer’s Wife or Widow, or Farmer’s 
Widow, to act as Housekeeper; comfortable 
home in gentleman’s Tudor farmhouse.—Box 522, 











ee GARDENING 
ULBS. 100 Daffodils, 20 each of wry 
varieties separately Seatene = nes 
porn pure yellow; Emperor | 
yellow; Golden Spur, deep yellow rt. 
Alfred, rich golden yellow: Victor amet: King 
pet. 100 Pheasant Eyes in 5 nameq ‘vari ve es 
Mixture of daffodils and narcissi fo Lay aq 
tion, per 500 90s., per 100, 20s. Carriag 
C.W.O.—J. A. VANDERVOORT, crew” Pad 
Middlesex. ee al 
CHASE CLOCHES | revolu: 
production, doubling out»); 
extra crop each season, providin 
the year round. Thousands hay 
for List.—CHASE, LTD., Dept 
GARDENS DESIGNED AND 
Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Ss} 
G. WHITELEGG, Nurseries, ( 
KN4" HILL NURSERY, LT: 
Iris Kaempferi in new va 
size and great merit. Special 
stamp (Paper Regulations). Fi; 
of Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Ty: 
recently transplanted. 
AVING STONE. Quantity 
rectangular Paving Stone { 
24, Stilehall Gardens, Chiswi 
PEAR TREES. They say p’ 
Heirs. Why ? This week 
all coming into full bearing, a: best sorts 
—HAMBLEDON HILL FRUI RM, Child@ 
Okeford, Blandford, Dorset. meh’ 
HALLOIs. TONKINS E 
The superb quality of our 
and appreciated by discer: rowers th 
Country over. Full instru for storin 
and growing sent with every Minimu 
quantity ; 2 lb. 4/7; 4 lb. 8/9; 6 : 8 lb, 16.98 
19 Ib, 21/-; 14 1b. 29/-; 28 Ib. : Ib, 25/12 - 
ewt. £11/4/-. Cash with order, - Paid. Sen 
1d. stamp for copy of our 1944 S st with fu 
cultural directions. Copy of itumn Bul 
List 1d. on request.—P. H. TO! LTD., (Depf 
R), Cornwall’s Leading Seedho ruro. 
HE EN-TOUT-CAS CO., iD., Syston 
Leicester, were for many S revious t 
the war, the largest makers of | Lawn Tenni 
Courts in Great Britain. They we exper 
and material ready for further w rk the momen 
THE V DAY arrives. 

Acting on the suggestion of s« 
Tennis Clubs, they have started 
for Post-War Orders for NEW and repairs t 
existing Courts.,Would you like them to put yor 
name down for early post-war attention? Th 
puts you under no obligation 


EGETABLE and Flower Seeds of QUALITY 
we do the experimenting; not you !—W. . 
UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Histon, Cambs. 


EDUCATIONAL 


ANGFORD GROVE SCHOOL is now a 

EYWOOD, TITLEY, HEREFORDSHIR! 
in extremely healthy and beautiful inland 
surroundings. FROEBEL Department for boy 
and girls from 5 upwards. Advanced cours 
for the older students in languages, music, th 
arts, dressmaking, secretarial work, and if 
technical draughtsmanship in preparation foi 
ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, and thé 
SERVICES. Swimming, riding, games. A fev 
bursaries available for children of parents of 
Active Service. Tel.: KINGTON 8. 


ollowin 
Christma 
brilliant Joldey 


se Vegetabi 
ensuring ag 
‘resh Vegetable 
Proved it. Writ@l 

A., Chertsey, 
ONSTRUCTED, 
GEORG 

ehurst, Kent, 
king, offq 

of immen 
receipt of | 

KS availabj 
Shrubs, a 
idon Yor 
.—-WILLIs 

: 3358, 

2 for yo 
4 numbel 


(TION REE 
ts is know 


> of the leadi 
Rotation Lis 





PETERSTOW COURT Residential Riding 
Academy for Ladies, Ross-on-Wye, success 
fully prepare candidates for the I. of H. Examinai 
tion. Girls from 15 years of age accepted. 
Principals: R. E. PRITCHARD, ex-M.F.H, 
Fellow and Instructor of the Institute of th 
Horse, and MRS. PRITCHARD. 


Send 2d. fo 


GHoRT STORY WRITING. 
**Stories that Sell To-day” (a special bulletin 
and prospectus of world-famous course.—REGENG 
INSTITUTE, (195A), Palace Gate, WB. ee 
HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY, EASTBOURNE. All Branches 0 


Domestic Science taught. Day and resident 
pupils. Certificates granted. PRINCIPAL: MIS! 
RANDALL, 1st class Diplomee, EDINBURG 
TRAINING SCHOOL. aN 
‘TH TRIANGLE , Secretarial College, Soutly 
Molton Street,;W.1. May. 5306-8. Residentia 
Branch, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. 7 
WHERE ARE THE WRITERS OF TOMORROW 
Fresh blood is needed in journalism a! 
literature. Develop your latent talent in youg 
spare time with the LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM. HALF FEES. Special courses i 
Journalism. Short Story and Article Writing 
Poetry, Radio Plays. Personal tuition by corre) 
spondence. No time limit. Free advice an 
booklet from ‘‘ Applications Dept.” L J., 5 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 


LIVESTOCK 


Fer "RABBITS, pure-bred, pedigreed, owns 
to hutch shortage, for sal Young Blue 
Beveren hucks, 10/- each; do: 
(unsexed), 5 Ermine Rex, beaut 
4 Havana Rex bucks, 30/- each 
Burgh Castle, Great Yarmout! 
JRISH SETTERS. PUPS f 
parents. Seven weeks 01: 
Bitches £6 6s. View by appoint 
please. T. F. LEAT, Red Lit 
Gate, Sussex. ’Phone: Chel. G 
Ov-0x: the No. 1 Poultry ! 
The great war-time egg I 
cent. albuminoids; pure food 
or scraps will greatly increase 
‘Ideal as a protein supplement 
pigs.” Full directions, 7 1b., 76; 
24/-; 56 lb.. 40/-; 1 cwt., 676 
OV-OX BY PRODUCTS (C.L.), 
PULLets on point of lay: 
guaranteed; full satisfacti 
POULTRY FARM, Hanworth 
Telephone: 3252. 





‘on, Chelwood 


unrationed). 
er; 82.75 pel 
a with masa 
r egg supply 
poultry, and 
),, 14/-; 28 Ib 
rriage paid.— 
venoaks. 
j jot; all fully’ 
FERNLANDS 
ne, Chertsey 


GMART TURNOUT FOR SA 
Pony, 13 hands; used all tr: 
Nearly new Harness by Wilkin 
ness Car, fitted rubbers, cus 
120 Guineas; carriage extra pi 
MRS. LAWRENCE, Tarvin, ‘1° ——— 
OTHER PROPERTY A: © AUCTION 
ADVERTISING, _PAG- 446, _ 


“Blood Mar 
and blackout 
Good Gover 
is, lamps, et 
commended.— 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


tion of the Hon. Mrs. Macdonald-Buchanan. 


HERTS & MIDDLESEX BORDERS 


Under 15 Miles Kings Cross 


In unspoilt rural surroundings yet easily accessible from City and West End. 


THE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL ESTATE AND STUD FARM 


NORTHAW HOUSE, ABOUT 205 ACRES 








z LAE 
rr Jie 18 ui tT 


NORTHAW HOUSE. 
THE SPACIOUS RESIDENCE PRINCIPALLY OF GEORGIAN PERIOD (at present occupied as a School) is approached by 2 carriage 
drives with lodges and contains 4 reception rooms, 22 bed and dressing rooms, 6 bathrooms, etc. Gardener’s cottage. 
Ample outbuildings. Grounds with walled kitchen garden 
' THE EXCELLENT STUD 
FARM (also let), where many 
well-known winning horses 
have been bred, comprises 


Ample range of 40 boxes 
and other buildings. 


Well fenced paddocks. 
Groom’s house and cottage. 


Arable, pasture and wood- 
land, making a total area 
of about 205 Acres. 
Main water, gas and 
i electric services. 
THE LAKE. PART OF THE STUD 
BY REASON OF ITS SITUATION THE ESTATE IS ADMIRABLY SUITED FOR A SCHEME OF POST-WAR DEVELOPMENT. 
To be offered FOR SALE BY AUCTION as a WHOLE at an early date (unless previously sold). Particulars 1/- each. 
Solicitors: Messrs. Hunters, 9, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C.2. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, WE. 


WEST SUSSEX 


Complete rural country, 6 miles Horsham, with excellent service of electric trains to and from Victoria, Waterloo and London Bridge. 
IN FIRST-RATE HUNTING CENTRE, ABOUT 4 MILES FROM THE KENNELS. 


HOES FARM, COOLHAM, ABOUT 156 ACRES 


A BEAUTIFUL OLD Central heating through- 

SUSSEX EARMHOUSE ts out. Electric light, main 

restored and modernised | : ee es ca wane nen 

and fitted : a 2p ° < 

mod * a ee : : er , water. Modern septic 
ocern improvement. : a! Paes 2 , ° As « ‘ é tank drainage 








Built brick, partly half- is ' eet 4 Garages for 4 or more cars. 
timber i, with old Horsham 
os Approached by 
a dri of about 1 ile, . 2 Ar 
the Ww arranged Pe Becwsg : 1) Guede a ext i i Cowhouse for 7. Barn and 
_ dat is as follows : ° = mee ae outbuildings. 2 cottages. 
ex and staircase halls, CHARMING GROUNDS to- 
ele "3 on rooms, 8 _ bed- gether with grass, arable and 

ae bathrooms, well- woodland, bounded by the 
equ ‘ domestic offices. River Adur. 

The Cottages and about 112 ACRES of the Land are let on leases terminable in 1944 and 1951 respectively. 
Vacant possession of the Residence and the remainder of the Property. 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION at an early date (unless previously sold). Particulars 1/- each. 
Solicitors: Messrs. Allen & Overy, 3, Finch Lane, London, E.C.3. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. = 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Ee. 


Range of modern stabling 
for 10 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1 MAYFAIR 3316/7. 


CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334) Anp aT NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS AND YEOVIL. 


WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE 


On the outskirts of Harrogate, a few minutes from the Borough Centre. 
THE CHARMING COUNTRY RESIDENCE AND COMPACT ESTATE 
OF 
BECKWITH KNOWLE 


BUILT IN MELLOWED STONE AND WESTMORLAND SLATE IN THE STYLE 
A COTSWOLD MANOR HOUSE, athoaie PERFECTLY SECLUDED FOR) 
GA INS, 


By direction of the Executrix. 


and including : 


Imposing panelled lounge hall, pleasant oak panelled dining room, smoke room, dra 

room, 8 bedrooms (several arranged as suites), 5 bathrooms, 3 servants’ bedrooms and 

modern kitchen. All fitted with every convenience including central heating and px 
and decorated and finished with elegance and taste. 


TOGETHER WITH A SEPARATE ATTRACTIVE DETACHED COTTAGE . 
GARDEN, A RANGE OF FARM BUILDINGS, BLOCK OF 3 MODERN S8T\ 
JARAGES AND SEVERAL PADDOCKS, 


And the VALUABLE ACCOMMODATION and AGRICULTURAL A 
LANDS of LUND HOUSE FARM and the SLACK FIELDS 
INCLUDING THE TIMBER IN BLUE COAT WOOD, AND EXTENSIVE ROAD 
FRONTAGE TO THE MAIN HARROGATE-BRADFORD ROAD. 
IN ALL ABOUT 90 ACRES 


To be offered FOR SALE by AUCTION with VACANT POSSES- 
SION as a WHOLE, or in 5 LOTS, by Messrs. JACKSON STOPS ; 
AND STAFF, at the STATION HOTEL, HARROGATE, at 3 p.m. Eh, i) . : : : 
on FRIDAY, OCTOBER 8, 1943 r f Ree tid me ahs 
Solicitors : Messrs. MIDDLETON & Co., 52, John Street, Sunderland (Tel. 3214). Auctioneers : Messrs. JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 15, Bond Street, Leeds 1 (Tel. 31269); alsozat Yeovil, 
Northampton, London, Cirencester, Dublin, etc. 


THE HEART OF THE COTSWOLDS 


Duntisbourne Leer, near Cirencester. 
THE DELIGHTFUL MODERNISED . bs ‘ : oe AND 
COTTAGE RESIDENCES ORCHARD COTTAGE 


eo wrercerne wie - with 2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, 
OF TYPICAL CONSTRUCTION betteoeiitn, ae 


By direction of Miss J. V. K. Cox. 


known as 


BARNFIELD COTTAGE 


Pleasant garden. 
: . : 3 J LET UNFURNISHED ON QUARTERLY 
With 2 reception rooms, 2 bedrooms, bath- “te 3 poe 3 TENANCY AT RENTAL OF 
room, etc. Central heating. No electricity. : : “Ss ; £75 PER ANNUM 
Outbuildings. 
(Exclusive) 
7 ACRES OF PASTURE AND 
ARABLE LAND 


To be offered FOR SALE by AUCTION 
as a WHOLE and if not so sold then to 
be offered separately (unless previously 
sold privately) at the OLD COUNCIL 
CHAMBERS, CIRENCESTER, on 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 14, at 3 p.m. 


Particulars of the Auctioneers: JACKSON STops, Cirencester; or of the Solicitors, Messrs. W. H. Court & SON, 7, Grosvenor Street, London, W.1. 








Grosvenor 3121 
(3 lines) 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET. MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! 
SOUTH-WESTERN HILLS 


35 miles from London. Main line station 1 mile, with frequent trains. 


A REPLICA OF A LOVELY OLD XVith CENTURY 
RESIDENCE 


SUSSEX | 


A mile from a railway station, 2 miles from a small town, and under 10 miles from 
Lewes 


AN ATTRACTIVE OLD RESIDENCE 
Restored and modernised just 





Constructed of well-chosen 





before the war, occupying a 

lovely position with good views. 

3 reception rooms, excellent 

domestic offices (including staff 

sitting room and pantry), 6 bed 

and dressing rooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. 


Main electricity. Central 
heating. Fitted basins in 3 
bedrooms. Garage. Total area is 


materials, having the advantage 
of ancient charm with modern 
conveniences. 


11-12 bed and dressing rooms, 

4 bathrooms, 4 _ reception 

rooms. Main services. Central 
heating. Garage. 


Beautiful grounds with wood- 
land, stream, etc., in ail about 


J Ry 
eg . on} 
& 





20 ACRES 


including kitchen mete, pad- 
dock and woodland 


FOR SALE PRICE FREEHOLD £6 ,000 (Usual Valuations) _ 
Owner’s Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 


i BUCKS 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY OF 140 ACRES 
OR SALE WITH POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR 
The House was originally a Benedictine Nunnery, with Elizabethan, Jacobean and Georgian additions, occupying a charming situation in its park and 
beautiful old lands, partly encircled by a fine rick and flint wall. The rooms are particularly light, sunny and well ager en! and the accommodation 
includes : Lounge hall (about 39 ft. by j7 ft.), 3 charming reception sooms. cloakroom, modernised domestic offices, bedrooms and 5 bathrooms. 
Excellent stabling and garages. 7 good. cottages. Farmhouse and buildings. Beautiful old pleasure grounds, caodas kitchen garden. 
THE LAND INCLUDES PASTURE AND. ARABLE AND IS OF HIGH QUALITY 
Detailed particulars of the Agents: Messrs. WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 


10 ACRES 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 
Agents: WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W 
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_ KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


ANGUS. 





CLOSE TO COAST 


£3,500. Vacant Possession on completion. 


: THE RESIDENCE is an excellent example of the Adam period, standing 
a. about 200 ft. above sea level, on rich loam soil, and approached by an avenue 
Fue Par ripe are Ad; : drive with lodge at entrance. 











a7 ee # ie it =. ae eS Hall, 3 well-proportioned public rooms, billiards room, 8 principal 
ev <——-t Faovad : and 4 staff bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 











- oP ' 
ET oe nn ees S. Central heating. Electric light. Telephone. Water supply from a spring 











pe _ 4 fe ees fe ® and a well. Septic tank drainage. 





Garages. Stabling. Outbuildings. Cottage. 










































WELL-TIMBERED GARDENS, tennis lawn, fine old walled kitchen garden, 
woodland. 


OVER 22 ACRES. TO BE SOLD 
Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK C & RUTLEY 20, Hanover Square, Wl. 1. (34, 869) 


N A LOVELY PART OF THE HOME COUNTIES. ADJOINING A "GOLF COURSE 


On bus route to station with service to Town in an hour. High up with extensive views. 
AN EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE in period style, built of old mellowed materials and containing old oak 
beams and panelling. Lofty hall, cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, garden room, 6 principal bedrooms and 3 bathrooms, maids’ suite of 2 bedrooms, 
athroom, compact domestic offices. 
Central heating throughout. Co.’s electricity, gas and water. Modern drainage. 
Double garage with flat over. Small house adjoining available (let). 
DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS with lawns, herbaceous borders, rhododendrons, rose and rock gardens, hard tennis court, kitchen and wild garden. 


ABOUT 6 ACRES TO BE SOLD 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1 « anid 





OUTSKIRTS OF AN OLD SUFFOLK VILLAGE 
CHARMING GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


In excellent order, standing in finely-timbered parkland, well back from the 
road and approached by a drive. 


it contains : Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, 8 bed and dressing rooms (7 with basins), 
games rooms, 4 bathrooms. 


Central heating. Main electricity and power. Good water supply. Modern 
septic tank drainage. 


Garage for 3 cars. Stabling for 4. Cowhouse and other outbuildings. 3 cottages. 


\TTRACTIVE PLEASURE GROUNDS, with fine timber and many rare shrubs and 
trees, tennis lawns, shrubberies, double-walled kitchen garden, orchard, large pond 
in park. ‘Timbered cricket ground. 


ABOUT 30 ACRES ; A} 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. POSSESSION END OF WAR. ‘ i 














Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover see 
wo 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1._ ene Telegrams : 
(10 lines) Galleries, Wesdo, London 

















anemn NICHOLAS ‘ideas as 


Reading 4441 (Established 1882) ‘* Nicholas, Reading ”’ 
4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1; 1, STATION ROAD, READING 


HERTFORDSHIRE HAMPSHIRE. NEAR WINCHESTER 


High up in the beautiful Ashridge country, facing South, with magnificent views. | 











FOR SALE—COMFORTABLE MODERN HOUSE FOR SALE. WITH OCCUPATION AFTER WAR 
4 bedrooms (3 with be bath hall, ecepti s: .© pany’s water: 
Electric Hzht: Ce eel oe gop gg e. “TN EXPEN iSIVE GA RDENS.- | GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
| Entirely modernised. Standing 
3 ACRES £4,250 = pen gta le os 
4 ACRES EXTRA RENTED ADJOINING. facing South. 


Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piecadilly, Wil. 
—— - 11 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 


3 large reception rooms, 
HANTS COAST | excellent offices. Main electric 
WITH OCCUPATION AFTER THE WAR. | light and power. New central 


heating. Main water. 


TO BE SOLD—A FINE OLD GEORGIAN HOUSE 


i 2 garages. Stabling. 
Standing secluded in its own pretty grounds of 5 ACRES, on the outskirts of a small ee g 





town and convenient for yachting. 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. 2 cottages. Old-w vardens. 
\ll services. Garage for 2. Lawns, kitchen garden ‘and paddock. Chauffeur’s cottage. a) d-world gardens 
LET FOR DURATION. 23 ACRES 
FOR SALE, SUBJECT TO TENANCY 
Particulars of: Messrs. NIcHoLAs, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 




















F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 








SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, Ww. RE; REGENT 2481 
THE ACME OF PERFECTION Circa 1685 WITH % MILE TROUT RIVER 
WEST SUSSEX First time in the market for 50 years. | SOUTH CORNWALL 
‘ny valled position near Pulborough, overlooking the Downs. SUFFOLK-ESSEX BORDERS _ Beauty spot between Bodmin and Liskeard. . 
: VIEW IS LIKE A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE AND Pasteg-giets. Clete détlan and tecee. FISHING AND 17 ACRES IN HAND. Estate comprises 


HOUSE ENCHANTING BOTH INSIDE AND OUT. | 4 VILLAGE MANOR HOUSE of Historical Interest. | |... 5 Oe a a 

; ption, 8 bedrooms (fitted basins), 3 bathrooms. | Wealth oak beams, original features, including parge-work | With 2 Houses and — —e — income £290 p.a., 
“ic light. Main water. Garage. Stables. Exquisite | by Flemish artists. 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Page sh ones 

terraced gardens and 2 paddocks. Double garage. Main services. ‘Delightful grounds, large | FREEHOLD FOR SALE AS AN INVESTMENT 


, , vhs . : a eae AT £6,750 
3% ACRES FREEHOLD £12,500 grass orchards, grass paddocks, nearly Fishing rights reserved in well-known river, which forms 











'} VHOLE IN EXCEPTIONALLY FINE ORDER. | 10 ACRES. FREEHOLD JUST AVAILABLE £7,000 | one boundary. Main House (2 reception, 7 bedrooms, 
F. ERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. bathroom), let till 1946. 
rance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. (Entrance in in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. | F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
—— BUCKS AND OXON BORDERS = __(Entrance: in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Re gent 2481. 
N THE LOVELY COTSWOLDS a Pare 
‘loucestershire—Between Stroud and Tetbury 8 miles Bicester. Ina pretty village. Good rail connections | SURREY HILLS x Little Switzerland” 
E : to London. Might be heart of Devon. Only 19 miles London 
HARMING OLD STONE-BUILT HOUSE CHARMING GEORGIAN HOUSE UNIQUE SMALL COUNTRY HOME 
' Edge of tranquil village. With main services. 3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. | MUST BE SEEN TO BF APPRECIATED. 
“ge hall, o seregtins 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Central 2 garages. Matured garden 3 reception (oak floors), 5 bedrooms (fitted basins), tiled 
heating. Main lighting. Garage. 1 ACRE. £4,250 FREEHOLD bathroom. Central heating. Electric light. Main water. 
BEAUTIFUL GARDEN AND 3 FIELDS. . aa said ? Garage. 
FREEHOLD ONLY £ EXCELLENT 6-ROOMED C iS ieee AND GARDEN | Tennis court. Flowers, fruit, vegetables and large paddock, 
F o 5.800, WITH 15 ACRES AVAILABLE. NEARLY 6 ACRES. £4,750 FREEHOLD 
- « MERCER & Co., Sackville House. 40, Piccadilly, W.1. | F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1 | F. L. MERCER & Co.. Sackville House, 40. Piccadilly, W.1 
Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. | ; wi] nica wore tees 





| (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 
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- PURLEY, 


In most select position. 


Messrs. M. A. JACOBS & SON, 
HAMPTON 
(Tel. : 


Solicitors : 
from the Auctioneers : 


PARTLY GEORGIAN 











& SONS, LTD. 
REG. 8222.) 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


_(Regent 8222, hiedl lines) 


SURREY 


10 minutes’ walk from station. 
THE GRANGE, WOODCOTE VALLEY ROAD 
230 ft. up. Quiet situation. 

UNIQUE SMALL preuabeeee RESIDENCE 


ON 2 FLOORS. 


2 reception rooms and billiards 
room, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
compact offices. 

Garage for 2 large cars. 
LOVELY GARDEN WITH 
FULL-SIZED TENNIS 
LAWN. 

FOR SALE BY AUCTION 
at the LONDON AUCTION 
MART, 155, QUEEN VIC- 


TORIA STREET, E.C., on 
WEDNESDAY, SEP- 
TEMBER 22, 1943, at 


2.30 p.m. (unless previously 
disposed of). 


55, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. ao 
6, Arlington Street, S.W. 


BUCKS 
2% miles from Aylesbury. Quiet and secluded situation. 
AN ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
WITH MODERN 


3% mile from railway station 


ADDITIONS. 


3 reception rooms, 9 bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Good domestic offices. 
Central heating. 


Companies’ water and 
electricity. 


Doubie garage. 
Stabling and kennels. 
MATURED GARDENS, 
PADDOCKS, 

ALL ABOUT 
8 ACRES 


IN 








PRICE FREEHOLD £7,500 


Particulars from: 
HA MPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 


‘BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.w.19. 


(Tel.: REG. 8222.) (B.8981) 











__Telegrams: ;* ‘ Selaniet, Piccy, London "’ 





SUSSEX © 


About 2 miles from the old-world village of Mayfield. Charming situation, 450 ft. ab: 
sea level and enjoying extensive views. 


PICTURESQUE TUDOR FARMHOUSE 


ATTRACTIVELY 


RESTORED AND MODERNISED BUT RETAINING 1 


OLD-WORLD CHARM. 


3 reception rooms, sun 

lounge, 6 bedrooms, 2 bath- 

rooms,good domestic offices. 

Companies’ electricity and 
water. 

Central heating. 
Garage. Farmery. 
Bungalow. 
Delightful garden 
with tennis lawn, orchard, 
paddock and several acres 
of meadow and woodland. 


241, ACRES IN ALL 





PRICE FREEHOLD £7,500 
VACANT POSSESSION OF MAIN RESIDENCE. 
THE BUNGALOW AND FARMERY ARE LET AT £52 PER ANNUN 


Particulars from : 


(Tel.: REG. 8222.) 


HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 


(6. 44,689) 


HENLEY- ON-THAMES, ~ OXFORDSHIRE 


About 1 mile from Station. 
FOR SALE. 


Occupying a secluded position 
on the Chilterns. Thoroughly 
modernised and now in perfect 
decorative repair. 3 reception 
rooms, 10 bed and dressing 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, model 
offices. Central heating. Com- 
panics’ gas, electricity and 
water. Modern drainage. 


300 ft. akor 


2 garages. Barn. Stabling for 4. 
Matured Garden with 
choice trees, including 
Beech and Chestnut, 

Flower Garden, 
Pasture, etc. 


IN ALL ABOUT 


Finely 
many 
Copper 
Orchard, 


12 ACRES 


sea ide commanding magnificent views 


A CHARMING GEORGIAN FARMHOUSE 


PRICE £10,000 


Inspected and recommended by : 


HAMPTON & 
(WIM. 0081.) 


SONS, LTD., 


6, Arlington 
- BISHOP’S STORTFORD 





S.W.1. REG. 8222 


 (243.) 


Street, (Tel. : 


) 








































- AUCTIONS 


BREDON 
WORCESTERSHIRE, 
VERY PRODUCTIVE FRUIT FARM. 
42 Acres. New House. Modern conveniences. 
3 cottages. Near main line stations. Best 
varieties of Apples and Plums, including 
Cox’s O. P., Laxton’s Superb, Lord Lam- 
bourne, etc. To be SOLD by AUCTION by 
E. G. RIGHTON & SON, 
EVESHAM, on SEPTEMBER 20. Possession 
on completion. Full particulars from the 
Auctioneers or from W. F. MORRIS, Bredon 
Fruit Farm, Kinsham, near Tewkesbury. 


By direction of Harold Tuke, Esq. 
ON THE BORDERS OF KENT AND 
x 


E 
In the famous Rye District. THE FREE- 
HOLD CHOICE RESIDENTIAL FRUIT- 
GROWING AND AGRICULTURAL 


ESTATE, *“‘LOSSENHAM,” NEWE oe N, 

including the beautiful XVIITH CENTURY 

RESIDENCE. Entrance lodge, 3 cottages, 

agricultural buildings, valuable orchards and 

fruit plantations, marsh fatting pastures, grass 

and arable lands, in all about 234 ACRES, 
which MESSRS. 

ALFRED J. BURROWS, 
CLEMENTS, WINCH & SONS 
will offer FOR SALE by AUCTION, at 
ASHFORD, on TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 2k, 
1943, with VACANT POSSESSION. This 
year the fruit (excluding the Home Plantation) 
realised £2,950 on the trees, the buyer gather- 
ing them. Solicitors: Messrs. DAWES, SON 
AND PRENTICE, Rye, Sussex. Auctioneers : 
Messrs. ALFRED J. BURROWS, CLEMENTS, WINCH 
AND Sons, Ashford and Cranbrook, Kent. 


Near NEWBURY 

CRUX EASTERN HOUSE, 
Magnificent position. 11 bedrooms, 4 reception 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, complete domestic 
offices. Wonderful views. Garage. Stabling. 
Excellent cottage. Timbered grounds and 
paddock. 8 ACRES. Water laid on. Electric 
light. Telephone. Central heating. Hot and 

cold water in bedrooms. 
AUCTION SALE (unless previously 

SEPTEMBER 30, 1943. 

THAKE & PAGINTON, 

AUCTIONEERS, NEWBURY. 

OAKLEY, BASINGSTOKE — 

” HIGHL ANDS”’ 
3 sitting rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Garage. Stable. Separate small bungalow. 
Orchard. Paddock. Arable. Main electricity. 
Water by electric pump. 8 ACRES 

AUCTION SALE, SEPTEMBER _ 23. 

THAKE & PAGINTON, 
NEWBURY. 


sold), 


Auctioneers, 


(1/6 per line. 


FOR SALE 
For Sale by order of the Trustees. 
Farm, Waresley, Gamlingay, 
miles from Gamlingay, 6 Sandy, 
is Cambridge, 16 Bedford, 5 St. Neots. 
485 Acres of very fine farming land in the 
finest condition. Fit for market gardening. 
Price £19 per Acre with vacant possession, 
including house, farm buildings, milk sheds, 
barn and various other outbuildings, and fine 
shooting rights. Apply—Trustees, c/o Messrs. 
_ E. & W. BURY (Solicitors), 47, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, W.C.2. 
a aoe a Period House, 
» Acres of ground. 
All particulars (Tel. : 
Box 523. 
BERKS-SURREY BORDER. Modern 
Freehold Country House for Sale, with 
vacant possession on completion. 6 bed and 
dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception, hall, 
complete offices. Garage (2 cars). 11% Acres. 
Overlooking famous golf course. Station 
1%, miles. Close to good bus service. Price 
£12,000 Freehold. Particulars from- 
CHANCELLORS & CO., Sunningdale (Tel. : 
Ascot 64 and Ascot 2). 
OUNTRY. Attractive Modern Residence, 
standing in 5 Acres well-planned gardens. 
On bus service, few miles Basingstoke. 
Accommodation comprises: 6 beds, 4 recep- 
tion, usual domestic offices, bathroom (h. & ¢.). 
Central heating. Main electricity. Garage. 
Greenhouse. Store. Paddock and orchard. 
Possession. £3,500 Freehold.—BATESON AND 
NICHOLAS, 2, Queen’s Parade, Basingstoke. 
OUNTRY. GENTLEMAN’S FARM. 
150 Acres. Easy reach of Birmingham, 
Leicester. Coventry, Burton-on-Trent, Derby. 
Dairy and wheat land. Excellent buildings. 
Small Georgian Manor House, completely 
modernised. Bailiff’s house. 2 cottages. Price 
Freehold £10,500. Vacant possession, or 
owner aa continue as tenant at £600 p.a. 
Apply—Goop, Manor Farm, Norton-juxta- 
Twycross, Leicestershire. 
ENT. £2.000 Freehold Detached Resi- 
dence. 12 miles from London Bridge, in 
delightful district. Hall lounge, 2 reception, 
6 beds, usual offices. Nice garden. Parquetry on 
2 floors.—A. B., Bridge House, Looe, Cornwall. 
KINGSTON HILL. Modern Georgian-type 
House. 3 reception, 6 bed, 2 bathrooms. 
Wash- basins. Central heating. Garage for 4. 
4 Acre garden (eompact). £7,250.—BRITTEN, 
55, ~~ Ameer E.C.2 (Tel. London Wall 
1511). 
EST COUNTRY. MODERNITSED 
FARMHOUSE of character, in sporting 
country. 94 Acres. Roomy House, ample 
buildings stabling. Delightful position. 
—Box 52. 





EDS. 
Wood 
Sandy. 2 


standing in 
For Sale Freehold. 
Prospect 2956).— 








CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


_Min. 3 lines.) 


FOR SALE 
CARBOROUGH. Central and close to 
sea. Excellent Investment, MANSION 

comprising 3 Flats with basement, returning 

£164 p.a. net. Good Leases, low rents, tenants’ 
repairs, excellent condition throughout. 

Price £2,000 Freehold.—GrRay, Solicitor, 

Canford Cliffs, Bournemouth. 

SUFFOLK-NORFOLK BORDERS.  De- 
lightful Tudor Cottage Home. 2 good 

reception, 3 bedrooms, bath (h. & c.). Good 











outbuildings. Converted barn forming cottage. 
Frontage to River Waveney, with boating 
and fishing. 45 Acres mostly let off. Freehold 


£3,500.—Woobcock & SON, Ipswich. 


WANTED 





BUNGaALow. Wanted to purchase, small 

or medium = size sectional Bungalow. 

Modern. Full particulars with photo if possible. 

—YOUNG, 132, Waterloo Road, Birkdale, 

Southport. 

BRACKNELL, ASCOT, SUNNINGDALE, 
or surrounding districts. Urgently 


required to purchase with possession within 
3 months. Small modern Country House. 
5 beds, etc. Would consider furnished rental 
of attractive property.— Box 508. 
Country. Many buyers urgently require 
Properties with or without land, from 
£2,000 to £20,000.—WoopcocKk «& SON, 
Specialists in Country Properties, Ipswi 


ERTS, BUCKS or §$ RREY. Wanted 

within 40 miles London, modernised 
House. 5-6 bedrooms. Main water and 
electricity. Small gardens, paddock. Up to 
£5,000.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, ‘South 
Audley Street, W.1. 


OME COUNTIES. Colonel and wife, 
no children, want Furnished Cottage, 
October 1. Within 30 miles London. Own 
linen, china, = Telephone and garden 
essential.—Box 5 


SURREY and vax. TREVOR ESTATES, 
LTD., have genuine Clients waiting to 
purchase suitable properties. Please send full 
details to them, in confidence, to—¥, Cam 
borne Rd., Sutton, Surrey. (Tel.: Vigilant | 2212) 

















GHROPSHIRE or adjoining, in normally 
good hunting country. WANTED TO 
PURCHASE Residence, minimum 3 ent., 
5 bed. Farm land, 50 to 200 Acres, would be 
considered.—H. j KITCHING, Chartered 
Surveyor, Wrexham. 

100 MILES OF LONDON (within, prefer- 
ably, but not essential). Wanted for large 
scale farming, 2,000/5,000 Acres, with Manor 
House or similar Residence. Full details and 
particulars to—Box 521. 


ERKS AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING 
COUNTIES, especially concerned with the 


Sale of Country Houses and Estates.- 
NICHOLAS, 1, | Station Road, Reading, 
ERKSHIRE. 
READING, C AVERSH 
" and W OKINGHAM,. 
BERKS, BUC KS AND OXON- 
Maidenhead (Tel. 





Slough (Tel. 20048), Suuningdale (Ascot 73). 
EVON and S. AND W. COU NTIES.- 
The only complete illustrated Kegister 
(Price 2/6). Selected lists free.—RIPPON, 
BOSWELL & Co., F.A.1., Exeter. (lst. 1884. 
D EVON and WEST DORSET. 
Owners of small and medium-sized 
Country Properties, wishful to sell, are 
particularly invited to communicate with 


Messrs. SANDERS, Old Fore Street, S 
who have constant enquiries and a lon 
list of applicants. No sale—No fees. 
AMPSHIRE and SOUT 
COUNTIES.—22, Westwor 
Southampton.—WALLER & KING, 
Business established over 100 years. 
LEICESTERSHIRE and aoeen 
HOLLOWAY, PRICE & Co. (R. 
F.S.1., F.A.1.), "Auctioneers <_< E che t 
Market Harborough. (st. 1 809.) 
HROPSHIRE, border counties ; 
Wales for residences, farins, ete. 








Principal Agents—H ALL, WATERIDG! & 


LtD., Shrewsbury. (‘Tel. 2081.) | 
SUFFOLK AND EASTERN (( 

WOODCOCK & SON, Estat 
Surveyors, Valuers and Auctioneers 
SPECIALISTS IN COUNTRY 
TIES. Tel.: Ipswich 4334. 


USSEX, SURREY, ~HAMPSE 

KENT. To buy or sell a Count 
House or Cottage in these count 
A. T. UNpeRwoop & Co., Thr 
Sussex (Crawley 528), amalgan 
JOHN DOWLER & Co., Petersfi 
(Petersfield 359). 


USSEX AND ADJOINING ( 
JARVIS & Co., of Haywards Hea 
in High Class Residences and Es 
of which are solely in their hand 


WEST COUNTRY AND } 

Apply Leading Agents 

CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & I 
of Shrewbury. 

Tel. : Shrewsbury 2061 (2 


YORKSHIRE and NOR 

COUNTIES. Landed, Resi 

Agricultural Estates. —BARKER, 

LEwIs, ras. & Pai 
eds 1. (Tel. 23427.) 
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COUNTRY LIFE—SEPTEMBER 10, 1943 


resent OSBORN & MERCER sts, aLenmAnus 87. 


4304 PICCADILLY, W.1 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 
~ HENLEY-ON-THAMES | cain ~ SOMERSET _ 
1 beautiful position on high ground with really delightful | Amidst lovely sare ae hate Southérn slopes of the 
views. | Me 3 
AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HousE | | A BEAUTIFUL STONE-BUILT JACOBEAN 
3 ? * PICTURESQUE SMALL MODERN HOUSE | REPLICA 
nding in well-timbered gardens and grounds | 








| In a secluded position in the heart of rural country, yet 
within convenient reach of Northampton. 


see eh Brick built with thatched roof and containing: Hall, | Erected about 50 years ago regardless of expense and 
¥ bes | | 2 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. to the designs of a well-known architect. 


Company’s electricity. Estate water supply. 
2 Garages. Outbuildings. 
The Property stands in a small well-timbered park with | 
river frontage affording boating and fishing. 
PRICE £3,000 WITH ABOUT 12 ACRES 
Full details from: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 
(M.2377) 
ON OUTSKIRTS OF WILTSHIRE VILLAGE 
‘ In a quiet position, approached by a drive over 100 yards in 
hall, 3/4 ti 6 d ae length from a by-road and near to a bus route. 
1 hall, 3/ ete jo _ dressing room, AN ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN HOUSE 4 reception, billiards room, 11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Main electricity and gas. Central heating. 
’ On 2 floors only and in excellent order. Hall, 
Oe RIE Se Oe PR: SNE IO 2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, well-equipped bathroom. 5 Cottages. Stabling. Garage. 
Garage and useful Outbuildings. Main services. Central heating. , ? . . a 
ome | Charming well-timbered gardens sloping to a river. 2 lakes 
ns, Hard Tennis Courts, well-stocked Fruit and | 2 Garages. Extensive Stabling. Outbuildings | (one stocked with trout). Hard and grass tennis courts. 
Vegetable Garden, ete. In all about Delightful matured gardens, walled kitchen garden Cricket ground, with pavilion. Meadowland. In all 
2 ACRES orchard, paddock, etc., in all ‘ ABOUT 17 ACRES 
‘ABOUT 5 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


ls fi ORN E a | Full details fi 
letails from: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. = | eta rom: 
: (17,349) | Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (M.2376) OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,371) 











5, MOUNT ST., 


LaNON, CURTIS & HENSON ee 








By direction of the Executor of the late Viscount Furness. 


SANDLEY ESTATE, NORTH DORSET 


2% miles from Gillingham Station. 200 ft. above sea. London 120 miles by road. By train 2% hours. 


\ FERTILE AND FRIABLE FARM “ Hey Rete, or Ne ee FAMOUS STUD BUILDINGS. 


V 3 v id ES N i 
VITH GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE THE LATE HOME OF THE WELL-KNOWN 


GILLTOWN STUD. 
REPLETE WITH MODERN 


CONVENIENCES AND REQUIREMENTS. % li wee WITH 40 LOOSE BOXES. 


Lounge, 2 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, wy 156% ACRES 
3 bathrooms. Central heating. Electricity 





—<— ALL FIELDS WITH GOOD FENCES, 
Garage (2 cars). Garden (part-time man). WATER, AND IN THE PAST WELL 
Natural surroundings. Lodge and cottages. : MANURED AND CARED FOR. 


Will be offered FOR SALE BY AUCTION (as a WHOLE or in LOTS),at THE LONDON AUCTION MART, 155, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C.. on WEDNESDAY, 15th SEPTEMBER, 1943, at 2.30 p.m. 


A copy of the printed Sale Particulars, price 1/- each, mee be obtained from the Auctioneers : Messrs. CURTIS & HENSON, 5. Mount Street, London, W.1. (Tel. : Grosvenor 3131.) 


olicitors : Messrs. MIDDLETON & Co., 52, John Street, Sunderland. 


« st. sames’s = JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK pve 


0911 
AGENTS FOR THE HOME COUNTIES, THE SHIRES, AND SPORTING COUNTIES GENERALLY 


WARWICKSHIRE | SCRIVENTON, SPELDHURST, KENT 
WOLSTON GRANGE, Near RUGBY | 3% miles from Tonbridge, 4 miles from Tunbridge Wells. In a most beautiful situation 
: sasha ’ : in undulating and well-timbered country. 
Rugby 5 miles, Coventry 7 miles, and Leamington 10 miles. Originally a Farmhouse, enlarged on simple and most attractive lines 
ns Outer and inner halls, 4 recep- | Lounge sitting room, dining 
f tion rooms, _ billiards room, room, small sitting room and 
9 bedrooms, 3 well-appointed | billiards room (a very fine 
bathrooms, servants’ hall, and playroom), 8 or 9 bed and 
convenient domestic quarters. dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Electricity. Main electricity and water. 
Telephone. Modern drainage. Also a converted oast house to 
Good water supply. Productive Secondary Residence or Farm- 
kitchen garden with glasshouses. house. Lodge and 2 cottages. 
Well-stocked orchards. Garages. Lovely old-world garden and 
Stabling. Farmery. 2 lodges kitchen garden. Farm buildings 
and another cottage. Well- and farm lands (let on short-term 
timbered pastures and produc- tenancy), the whole comprising 
tive arable land. In all about y about 


: 97 ACRES 60 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION OF THE RESIDENTIAL PORTION. 
AGRICULTURAL LAND LET. paren, pon pend BY teh ton as a WHOLE or the HOUSE and GROUNDS 
‘ SALE BY PUBLIC AUCTION at COVENTRY, OCTOBER 1, 1943 | P si Ce ee 1 CCCGRER (f act sald 
(unless sold privately meanwhile). Pp y)- 
ulars and Plan of: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, The Estate Offices, Rugby, Auctioneers: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, London, 8.W.1. 


TTENHAM COURT RD., W.I MAPLE & . L 5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.I. 
(Euston 7000) . a ts 

















(Regent 4685) 





OVERLOOKING REGENT’S PARK 


FREEHOLD 


MOST ATTRACTIVE MEDIUM-SIZED 
MODERN HOUSE 


GARAGE WITH ROOMS. 


Agents: MAPLE & Co., LTD., as above. 
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In most select position. 


Solicitors : 


from the Auctioneers: HAMPTON & 


PARTLY GEORGIAN 
















~ PURLEY, 

10 minutes’ walk from station. 

THE GRANGE, WOODCOTE VALLEY ROAD 
230 ft. up. Quiet situation. 

UNIQUE SMALL oneal RESIDENCE 





Messrs. M. A. JACOBS & SON, 
(Tel.: REG. 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


_(Regent 8222, 15 lines) 


SURREY 


ON 2 FLOORS. 


2 reception rooms and billiards 
room, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
compact offices. 

Garage for 2 large cars. 


LOVELY GARDEN WITH 
FULL-SIZED TENNIS 
LAWN. 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION 
at the LONDON AUCTION 
MART, 155, QUEEN VIC- 
TORIA STREET, E.C., on 
WEDNESDAY, SEP- 
TEMBER 22, 1943, at 
2.30 p.m. (unless previously 
disposed of). 


55, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 
N LTD., 6, Arlington Street, 


Particulars 
S.W.1. 





BUCKS 


2% miles from Aylesbury. Quiet and secluded situation. 
AN ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
WITH 


¥% mile from railway station 


ADDITIONS. 


3 reception rooms, 9 bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Good domestic offices. 
Central heating. 
Companies’ water and 
electricity. 

Doubie garage. 
Stabling and kennels. 
MATURED GARDENS, 
PADDOCKS, 

IN ALL ABOUT 

8 ACRES 


MODERN 








PRICE FREEHOLD £7,500 


Particulars from: 
HA MPTON & S01 NS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 


‘BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, 


(Tel. : REG. 8222.) (B.8981) 





S.W.19. 


Telegrams: 3 ‘ Selaniet, Piccy, London "’ 


SUSSEX 


About 2 miles from the old-world village of Mayfield. Charming situation, 450 ft. above 
sea level and enjoying extensive views. 
PICTURESQUE TUDOR FARMHOUSE 
ATTRACTIVELY RESTORED AND MODERNISED BUT RETAINING 
OLD-WORLD CHARM. 


3 reception rooms, sun 

lounge, 6 bedrooms, 2 bath- 

rooms,good domestic offices. 

Companies’ electricity and 
water. 

Central heating. 
Garage. Farmery. 
Bungalow. 
Delightful garden 
with tennis lawn, orchard, 
paddock and several acres 
of meadow and woodland. 


241, ACRES IN ALL 


PRICE FREEHOLD £7,500 

VACANT POSSESSION OF 

THE BUNGALOW AND FARMERY ARE LET AT £52 PER ANNUM. 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 


Particulars from: 
1. . 


(Te REG. 8222.) 


HENLEY-ON-THAMES, ~ OXFORDSHIRE 


sea cial. commanding magnificent views. 


A CHARMING GEORGIAN FARMHOUSE 


About 1 mile from Station. 
FOR SALE. 


Occupying a secluded position 
on the Chilterns. Thoroughly 
modernised and now in perfect 
decorative repair. 3 reception 
rooms, 10 bed and dressing 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, model 
offices. Central heating. Com- 
panies’ gas, electricity and 
water. Modern drainage. 


300 ft. akor 


2 garages. Barn. Stabling for 4. 
Matured Garden with 
choice trees, including 
Beech and Chestnut, 

Flower Garden, 
Pasture, etc. 


IN ALL ABOUT 


Finely 
many 
Copper 
Orchard, 


HAMPTON « 


(WIM. 0081.) 


SONS, LTD., 6, 














12 ACRES 
Inspected and recommended by : 
Arlington Street, 


BISHOP’S STORTFORD 





ITS 


MAIN RESIDENCE. 


(C.44,689) 


PRICE £10,000 
S.W.1. REG, 8222.) 


(243.) 


(Tel. : 








AUCTIONS 


BRED 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 
PRODUCTIVE FRUIT FARM. 
Modern conveniences. 


VERY 
42 Acres. New House. 
3 cottages. Near main line stations. Best 
varieties of Apples and Plums, including 
Cox’s O. P., Laxton’s Superb, Lord Lam- 
bourne, etc. To be SOLD by AUCTION by 
'E. @. RIGHTON 

EVESHAM, on SEPTEMBER 20. Possession 
on completion. Full particulars from the 
Auctioneers or from W. F. Morris, Bredon 
Fruit Farm, Kinsham, near Tewkesbury. 


By direction of Harold Tuke, Esq. 
ON THE BORDERS OF KENT AND 
SUSSEX 
In the famous Rye District. THE FREE- 
HOLD CHOICE RESIDENTIAL F RL IT- 
GROWING AND AG RICULTURAL 
ESTATE, “‘LOSSENHAM,”” NEWENDEN, 
including the beautiful XVIITH CENTURY 
RESIDENCE. Entrance lodge, 3 cottages, 
agricultural buildings, valuable orchards and 
fruit plantations, marsh fatting pastures, grass 
and arable lands, in all about 234 ACRES, 
which MESSRS. 

ALFRED J. BURROWS, 
CLEMENTS, WINCH & SONS 
will offer FOR SALE by AUCTION, at 
ASHFORD, on TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 
1943, with VACANT POSSESSION. This 
year the fruit (excluding the Home Plantation) 
realised £2,950 on the trees, the buyer gather- 
ing them. Solicitors: Messrs. DAWES, SON 
AND PRENTICE, Rye, Sussex. Auctioneers : 
Messrs. ALFRED J. BURROWS, CLEMENTS, WINCH 
AND Sons, Ashford and Cranbrook, Kent. 


Near NEWBURY 
CRUX EASTERN HOUSE, 
Magnificent position. 11 bedrooms, 4 reception 


rooms, 3 bathrooms, complete domestic 
offices. Wonderful views. Garage. Stabling. 
Excellent cottage. Timbered grounds and 


paddock. 8 ACRES. Water laid on. 
light. Telephone. Central heating. 
cold water in bedrooms. 
AUCTION SALE (unless previously 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1943. 
HAKE & PAGINTON, 
AUCTIONEERS, NEWBURY. 
OAKLEY, BASINGSTOKE 
* HIGHLANDS” 
3 sitting rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Garage. Stable. Separate small bungalow. 
Orchard. Paddock. Arable. Main electricity. 
Water by electric pump. 8 ACRES 
AUCTION SALE, SEPTEMBER _ 23. 
TH AKE & PAGINTON, 
Auctioneers, NEWBURY. 


Electric 
Hot and 


sold), 





FOR SALE 
For Sale by order of the 

Wood Farm, Waresley, Gamlingay, 
Sandy. 2 miles from Gamlingay, 6 Sandy, 
18 Cambridge, 16 Bedford, 5 St. Neots. 
485 Acres of very fine farming land in the 
finest condition. Fit for market garde ning. 
Price £19 per Acre 
including house, farm belidiags. milk sheds. 
barn and various other outbuildings, and fine 
shooting rights. Apply- tier yg _c/o Messrs. 





EDs. Trustees. 








. E. & W. Bu RY (Solic itors), 47, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, W.C. 
BERKSHIRE. “Period House, standing in 
2% Acres of ground. For Sale Freehold. 
All urticulars (Tel.: Prospect 2956).— 
Box 523. 
ERKS-SURREY BORDER. Modern 


Freehold Country House for Sale, with 
vacant possession on completion. 6 bed and 
dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception, hall, 
complete offices. Garage (2 cars). 1% Acres. 
Overlooking famous golf course. Station 
1% miles. Close to good bus service. Price 
£12,000 Freehold. Particulars from- 
CHANCELLORS & CO., Sunningdale (Tel. : 
Ascot 64 and Ascot 2). 

Country. Attractive Modern Residence, 
standing in 5 Acres well-planned gardens. 
On bus service, few miles Basingstoke. 
Accommodation comprises: 6 beds, 4 recep- 
tion, usual domestic offices, bathroom (h. & c.). 
Central heating. Main electricity. Garage. 
Greenhouse. Store. Paddock and orchard. 
Possession. £3,500 Freehold.—BATESON AND 
NICHOLAS, 2, Queen’s Parade, Basingstoke. 

OUNTRY. GENTLEMAN’S FARM. 

150 Acres. Easy reach of Birmingham, 
Leicester. Coventry, Burton-on-Trent, Derby. 
Dairy and wheat land. Excellent buildings. 
Small Georgian Manor House, completely 
modernised. Bailiff’s house. 2 cottages. Price 
Freehold £10,500. Vacant possession, or 
owner would continue as tenant at £600 p.a. 

Apply—Goop, Manor Farm, Norton-juxta- 
Tw ycross, Leicestershire. 

ENT. ¢2.000 Freehold Detached Resi- 

dence. 12 miles from London Bridge, in 
delightful district. Hall lounge, 2 reception, 
6 beds, usual offices. Nice garden. Parquetry on 
2 floors.—A. B., Bridge House, Looe, Cornwall. 
K!INGSTON HILL. Modern Georgian-type 

House. 3 reception, 6 bed, 2 bathrooms. 
Wash-basins. Central heating. Garage for 4. 
%4 Acre garden (eompact). £7,250.—BRITTEN, 
55, — E.C.2 (Tel.: London Wall 
151 


EST COUNTRY. MODERNISED 
FARMHOUSE of character, in sporting 


country. 94 Acres. Roomy House, ample 
buildings and stabling. Delightful position. 
—Box 525. 


Min. 3 lines.) — 


CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


_(1/6 per line. 





FOR SALE 


CARBOROUGH. Central and close t to 
sea. Excellent Investment, MANSION 
comprising 3 Flats with basement, returning 
£164 p.a. net. Good Leases, low rents, tenants’ 
repairs, excellent condition throughout. 
Price £2,000 Freehold.—GRay, Solicitor, 
Canford Cliffs, Bournemouth. 
UFFOLK-NORFOLK BORDERS. De- 
lightful Tudor Cottage Home. 2 good 
reception, 3 bedrooms, bath (h. & ¢.). Good 
outbuildings. Converted barn forming cottage. 
Frontage to River Waveney, with boating 
and fishing. 45 Acres mostly let off. Freehold 
£3,500.—WooDcocKk & SON, Ipswich. 


WANTED 








BUNGALOw. Wanted to purchase, small 
or medium size sectional Bungalow. 
Modern. Full particulars with photo if possible. 
—YOUNG, 132, Waterloo Road, Birkdale, 
Southport. 

BRACKNELL, ASCOT, SUNNINGDALE, 


or surrounding istricte. Urgently 
required to purchase with possession within 
3 months. Small modern Country House. 
5 beds, etc. Would consider furnished rental 
of attractive property.—Box 508. 

OUNTRY. Many buyers urgently require 

Properties with or without land, from 
£2,000 to £20,000.—Woopcock & SON, 
Specialists in Country Properties, Ipswich. 

ERTS, BUCKS or SURREY. Wanted 

within 40 miles London, modernised 
House. 5-6 bedrooms. Main water and 
electricity. Small gardens, paddock. Up to 
£5,000.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South 
Audley Street, W.1. 


Hove COUNTIES. Colonel and wife, 
no children, want Furnished Cottage, 
October 1. Within 30 miles London. Own 
linen, china, ete. Telephone and garden 
essential. —Box 518. 

URREY and SUSSEX. TREVOR ESTATES, 

LTpD., have genuine Clients waiting to 
purchase suitable properties. Please send full 
details to them, in confidence, to—¥, Cain- 
borne Rd., Sutton, Surrey. (Tel.: Vigilant 2212) 


SHROPSHIRE or ee. - normally 
good hunting country. NTED TO 
PURCHASE Residence, aan 3 ent., 
5 bed. Farm ne 50 to 200 Acres, would be 
considered.- i KITCHING, Chartered 
Surveyor, Wi ~ 


100 MILES OF LONDON (within, prefer- 
ably, but not essential). Wanted for large 
scale farming, 2,000/5,000 Acres, with Manor 
House or similar Residence. Full details and 
particulars to—Box 521. 




















ESTATE AGENTS 


BERKS A AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING 
COUNTIES, especially concerned with the 
Sale of Country Houses and Estates.—Messrs 


NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading, Tel. 444), 


BERKSH TRE. MARTIN « POLL 
READING, CAVERSHAM 
and W OKINGH AM. 
ERKS, BUCKS AND OXON Gippys 
Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Windsor (Tel. 
Slough (Tel. 20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 73). 


FpEVON and S. AND W. COUNTIES 














The only complete illustrated Registe 
(Price 2/6). Selected lists free.— RIPPON, 
BOSWELL & Co., F.A.1., Exeter, (lst. 1884.) 

yEVON and WEST DOKSET. 

Owners of small and _ medium-sized 
Country Properties, wishful to sell, are 
particularly invited to communicate with 


Messrs. SANDERS, Old Fore Street, Sidmouth, 
who have constant enquiries and a long waiting 
list of applicants. No sale—No fees. 
AMPSHIRE and SOUTHERN 
COUNTIES .—22, Westwoou Road, 
Southampton.—WALLER & KING, FA). 
Business established over 100 years. 





LEICESTERSHIRE ‘and NORTHANTS.— 
HOLLOWAY, PRICE & Co. (R. G. GREEN, 








F.S.I., F.A.1.), ’Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 
Market Harborough. (Just. 1809.) a 
GHROPSHIRE, border counties aii North 
Wales for residences, farins, etc., write the 
Principal Agents HALL. WATERIDGI se OWEN, 
LtpD., Shrewsbury. (Tel. 2081.) ; 
SUFFOLK ND EASTERN CO: NTIES. 
WOODCOCK & SON, Estate Agents, 
Surveyors, Valuers and Aue —. OPER 


SPECIALISTS IN COUNTRY 
TIES. Tel.: Ipswich 4334. _ ar 
ene py SURREY, H |AMPSH EB and 
NT. To buy or *sell a Count. Estate, 








House. or Cottage in these counti consult 
A. T. UNDERWOOD «& Co., Thre: Jbridges, 
Sussex (Crawley 528), amalgam °d_ with 
JOHN DowLeR & Co., Petersfi Hants 


(Petersfield 35%). 


SUSSEX AND ADJOLNING ( 
JARVIS & CO., of Haywards Heat 

















in High Class Residences and Es ma ‘ 
of which are solely in their hand ‘a. 70 
we 2 COUNTRY AND } LANDS. 
Apply Leading Agents ie 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & El 8ISON 
of Shrewbury. 
Tel. : Shrewsbury 2061 (2! ery 
Y ORKSHIRE and NOP 1ERS 
COUNTIES. Landed, Resi ial 4 
Agricultural Estates.—BARKER, N “4 
Lewis, F.S.1, F.A.1., 4, Par Sava 
Leeds 1. (Tel. 23427.) 


EET RI 
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recent OSBORN & MERCER sto, ALSEMALE ST. 











4304 PICCADILLY, W.1 
i MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 
' HENLEY-ON-THAMES | unemenenn = SOMERSET 
} i beautiful position on high ground with really delightful | In @ secluded position in the heart of rural country, yet midst lovely ser Oe tile Southern slopes of the 
views. | “she : iia : z 
i AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE within convenient reach of Northampton. | A BEAUTIFUL STONE-BUILT JACOBEAN 
- a \-ti d » ae. ciate PICTURESQUE SMALL MODERN HOUSE | REPLICA 
nding in well-timbered gardens 9 Brick built with thatched roof and containing: Hall, | Erected about 50 years ago regardless of expense and 
‘ — . metas | 2 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. | to the designs of a well-known architect. 
Company’s electricity. Estate water supply. | ’ ; ; 7 
2 Garages. Outbuildings. 


The Property stands in a small well-timbered park with 
river frontage affording boating and fishing. } 


| PRICE £3,000 WITH ABOUT 12 ACRES 


| Full details from: OSBORN & MERCER, as _ above. 
(M.2377) 


ON OUTSKIRTS OF WILTSHIRE VILLAGE 


In a quiet position, approached by a drive over 100 yards in 
length from a by-road and near to a bus route. 





h hall, 3/4 reception, 6 bedrooms, dressing room, 


2 bathrooms. AN ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN HOUSE 4 reception, billiards room, 11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
’ Main electricity and gas. Central heating. 
’ On 2 floors only and in excellent order. Hall, 
"0 CIE ENE CO Se, SaReNe eating, | 2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, well-equipped bathroom. 5 Cottages. Stabling. Garage. 
Garage and useful Outbuildings. Main services. Central heating. 


ca | Charming well-timbered gardens sloping to a river. 2 lakes 
Hard Tennis Courts, well-stocked Fruit and | 2 Garages. Extensive Stabling. Outbuildings (one stocked with trout). Hard and grass tennis courts. 


ns | : . re 
Vegetable Garden, etc. In all about | Delightful matured gardens, walled Kitchen garden Cricket ground, with pavilion. Meadowland. In all 


2 ACRES orchard, paddock, etc., in al : ABOUT 17 ACRES 
ABOUT 5 ACRES 
| FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD FOR SALE FREEHOLD | 


| 
letails from: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. | i | Full details from : 
- (17,349) | Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (M.2376) OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,371) 








5, MOUNT ST., 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
LONDON, W.1 Cl IR I IS & P | [ENSON _ Established 1875 











By direction of the Executor of the late Viscount Furness. 


SANDLEY ESTATE, NORTH DORSET 


2% miles from Gillingham Station. 200 ft. above sea. London 120 miles by road. By train 2% hours. 






A FERTILE AND FRIABLE FARM 
WITH GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE 


FAMOUS STUD BUILDINGS. 


THE LATE HOME OF THE WELL-KNOWN 


GILLTOWN STUD. 
REPLETE WITH MODERN 


CONVENIENCES AND REQUIREMENTS. WITH 40 LOOSE BOXES. 


156% ACRES 


ALL FIELDS WITH GOOD FENCES, 
WATER, AND IN THE PAST WELL 
MANURED AND CARED FOR. 


Lounge, 2 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. Central heating. Electricity 


Garaye (2 cars). Garden (part-time man). 
Natural surroundings. Lodge and cottages. 


Will be offered FOR SALE BY AUCTION (as a WHOLE or in LOTS),at THE LONDON AUCTION MART, 155, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., on WEDNESDAY, 15th SEPTEMBER, 1943, at 2.30 p.m. 


A copy of the printed Sale Particulars, price 1/- each, may be obtained from the Auctioneers: Messrs. CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, London, W.1. (Tel. : Grosvenor 3131.) 
Solicitors: Messrs. MIDDLETON & Co., 52, John Street, Sunderland. 








«st. sames’s = JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK _ 


PLACE, S.W.1 0911 
™ . AGENTS FOR THE HOME COUNTIES, THE SHIRES, AND SPORTING COUNTIES GENERALLY 


WARWICKSHIRE | SCRIVENTON, SPELDHURST, KENT 
WOLSTON GRANGE, Near RUGBY 3% miles from Tonbridge, 4 miles from Tunbridge Wells. In a most beautiful situation 


h tlne try 7 mil Py P 10 mil in undulating and well-timbered country. 
Rugby 5 miles, Coventry 7 miles, and Leamington miles. Originally a Farmhouse, enlarged on simple and most attractive lines. 
Lounge sitting room, dining 
room, small sitting room and 
billiards room (a very fine 
playroom), 8 or 9 bed and 












Outer and inner halls, 4 recep- 
tion rooms, billiards room, 
9 bedrooms, 3 well-appointed 
bathrooms, servants’ hall, and 








convenient domestic quarters. dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Electricity. Main electricity and water. 
Telephone. Modern drainage. | Also a converted oast house to 
Good water supply. Productive Secondary Residence or Farm- 
kitchen garden with glasshouses. house. Lodge and 2 cottages. 





Well-stocked orchards. Garages. 
Stabling. Farmery. 2 lodges 
and another cottage. Well- 
timbered pastures and produc- 
tive arable land. In all about 


4 97 ACRES 
POSSESSION OF THE RESIDENTIAL PORTION. 
AGRICULTURAL LAND LET. 


* SALE BY PUBLIC AUCTION at COVENTRY, OCTOBER 1, 1943 
(unless sold privately meanwhile). 


iculars and Plan of: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, The Estate Offices, Rugby, 


Lovely old-world garden and 

kitchen garden. Farm buildings 

and farm lands (let on short-term 

tenancy), the whole comprising 
about 


60 ACRES 








VACANT 





TO BE OFFERED BY AUCTION as a WHOLE or the HOUSE and GROUNDS 
separately and the remainder in LOTS, EARLY IN OCTOBER (if not sold 
privately). 









Auctioneers: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, London, 8.W.1. 
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TTENHAM COURT RD., W.I MAPLE & a L 5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.I. 
(Euston 7000) O., Te., (Regent 4685) 








OVERLOOKING REGENT’S PARK 


FREEHOLD 


MOST ATTRACTIVE MEDIUM-SIZED 
MODERN HOUSE 


GARAGE WITH ROOMS. 


Agents: MAPLE & Co., LTD., as above. 
























CGOUNTRY LIFE—SEPTEMBER 10. 19483 


ower GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS arya.ten - 


(4 lines) (ESTABLISHED 1778) Westminster, 8.W.1. 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 soniishiiencesinsctaapmaalge 


BUCKS. TO BE LET FURNISHED . 


On bus route. Few minutes Marlow Station. Daily reach. 








FEW MINUTES’ WALK OF 


WELL-KNOWN SURREY GOLF COURSE 


QUICK SALE DESIRED. VACANT POSSESSION GIVEN. 
BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE 


13 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. Main services. Central heati: 
throughout. Garage. Stabling. 1/2 cottages. 


LOVELY WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS WITH SWIMMING POOL. 


2 tennis courts, paddock and woodland. 


P'CTURESQUE MODERN HOUSE in gardens nm to levely reach of the 22 ACRES 


Thames. 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, hall, dining room, lounge (33 ft. long). 
Main services. Garage, etc. 2% ACRES LOV ELY GARDENS. Available from 
October for any period ‘(ong let preferred). Recommended by: GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1.  (C€.155 
Recommended by: GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (C.6639) 





Grosvenor 


3. MOUNT La R ALPH P AY & (¢ ® AYLOR 4032-33 


OND, W.t. 
CONTRASTING EXAMPLES OF ENGLISH DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 


SITUATED IN UNSPOILT HERTFORDSHIRE, ABOUT 20 MILES FROM LONDON BY.jROAD 








CAREFULLY RESTORED ELIZABETHAN (BLACK AND WHITE) FARM DESIGNED BY NOTED ARCHITECT AND ERECTED ABOUT 6 YEARS 
OUSE. 6 miles from St. Albans. Close to bus service and golf. 2 good reception AGO. 400 ft. up, facing due South and commanding far-reaching views. Long drive 
<n with period characteristics, open fireplaces, etc., 3 bedrooms, space for another, with lodge. Adjacent to large private landed estate. Close village with bus services 
fitted bathroom. Never-failing water supply from ‘deep bore pumped by engine. and within 3 miles of main line station (Kings Cross 30 minutes). THE PROPERTY 
Cesspool drainage. Main electricity close at hand. Garage. Excellent barn with HAS COST THE OWNER UPWARDS OF £23,000, BUT CAN NOW BE 
concrete floor. Garden room (thatched roof). Outbuildings. Gardens, orchard and SECURED AT LESS THAN HALF THIS SUM. It is ideal for bloodstock 
pasture of about | or pedigree herd. Main electricity and water. Labour- ores to the . — 
ae Ee eee r Garages (rooms over). Several loose boxes. Dairy. Dutch barn, ete. MATURED 
10 ACRES. FREEHOLD £4,250. VACANT POSSESSION. GARDENS AND RICH GRASS PADDOCKS OF ABOUT 16’ ACRES. 
BOTH OF THESE PROPERTIES ARE VERY HIGHLY RECOMMENDED FROM PERSONAL KNOWLEDGE BY Messrs. RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, WHO 
SPECIALISE IN THE SALES OF HERTFORDSHIRE HOUSES, AND PERHAPS OWNERS WILL KINDLY NOTE THIS. 


WOOLLEY & WALLIS os 489 ond 407; 


ROMSEY, RINGWOOD & & SALISBURY 











A MOST ATTRACTIVE INVESTMENT FOR THE PRESENT OR THE FUTURE 


THE FAMOUS KINGSCLERE RACING STABLES, HAMPSHIRE 


7 miles from Newbury, 9 from Basingstoke, and’50 from London. 





WOOLLEY & WALLIS are favoured with instructions from Captain Arnold S. Wills to SELL BY AUCTION 


together or in Lots at the TOWN HALL, es hy on WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 1943, at 
.30 p.m. 


THESE RENOWNED STABLES AND 500 ACRES 


Including: PARK HOUSE—THE ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE, also 5 COTTAGES and Lads’ Quarters, exceptional 
Stabling, with some 55 Model Boxes, tiled with glazed tiles, eminently suited for training or storage or other commercial purposes. 


AT PRESENT LET TO PRODUCE £485 PER ANNUM 


Also now in hand and with VACANT POSSESSION : The MODEL FARM, SAINFOIN FARM (with 58 or 128 ACRES). 
Extensive GALLOPS on CANNON HEATH DOWN. Accommodation Pastures. 


Particulars from the Land Agent: J. FELLOWES PRYNNE, Esq., The Middleton Estate Office, Longparish, Andover; or from the Solicitors: Messrs. CORBOULD, R1iGgBy « CO., 
or from the Auctioneers’ Offices at Romsey (Tels. : 129 and 187), or Ringwood (Tel. 191), and at Salisbury (Tel. 2491). 


50, Welbeck Street, Cavendish eae London, W.C.1;3{ 








A. THOMPSON & SON "TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1 
AUCTION OFFICES: WOOLER, NORTHUMBERLAND. _~__—_—_—sGrosvenor 2861. Telegrams “‘ Cornishmen, London’’ 

~ 7 WEST ~ gg ” a. Ore hour oe mile vilew, South : aspe* , hi 

grounc elightful views. wi or without Furniture, excellen 

NORTH NORTHUMBERLAND ARCHITECT-BUILT RESIDENCE. 3 reception, 2 bathrooms, 11 bedrooms (| inet 

ei c.). Main water and electricity. Telephone. Stabling. GOOD ( ib 

FOR SALE BY PUBLIC AUCTION (let at £164 p.a.). Charming grounds, rhododendrons, azaleas, tennis court, ‘itchen 

(unless previously disposed of privately) eS. pasture and woodland. Highly recommended by—TRESIDDER & CO., 7°, Soath 

99 994 

THE HIGHLY ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL essen icant Manat = 

HOLDING OTSWOLDS. 5,000 QUINEAS. CORNISH COAST. With pee ; of sea 

aera STONE-BUILT COTSWOLD and bathing beach. Bus servic passes. 

_ HOUSE. Bracing, lovely views. 3 recep- FOR ua et mt ITECT-DE: GNED 

“ NORTH DODDINGTON ” tion, 2 bathrooms, 6 bedrooms. Main | HOUSE. 5 bedrooms (4 fitted . & ©) 

water and electricity. Central heating. 3 bathrooms, 3 reception. Main e yak 

(2 oll 


Situate 3 miles North from the Market Town of Wooler and comprising Telephone. Garage. Garage for 2. Excellent cottag 


DESIRABLE RESIDENCE, ADEQUATE BUILDINGS AND . 1% ACRES CHARMING GROUNDS. of 2. CRES. 
OVER 1,118 ACRES OF EXCELLENT ARABLE AND PASTURE rRESIDDER & Co., 7, South Audley | More land available-—Tresippr _& (0: 
LAND Street, W.1. (20,310) | 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 21,3174) 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION ON MAY 13, 1944. 
To be offered FOR SALE BY PUBLIC AUCTION (under Conditions which FOR LINAGE DEVON and S. & W.CO NTIES 
will then be read) by Messrs. A. THOMPSON & SON, within THE CORN ADVERTISEMENTS THE ONLY COMP “TE 
EXCHANGE, BERWICK-ON-TWEED, on SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, OF PROPERTIES INDEXED UNDER ILLUSTRATED, Daas ER 
COUNTIES 


1943, at 3 p.m. 
: — 4 - SELECTED LISTS 1 iz 
Particulars on application to: Messrs. DICKSON, ARCHER & THORP, Solicitors, (For Sale, To Let, Wanted, etc.) 
Narrowgate House, Alnwick, Northumberland (Tel. 30); or the Auctioneers, Auction See “CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES,” RIPPON, BOSWELL & C '., FAL 
Offices, Wooler, Northumberland (Tel. 38). PAGE 446 i (Est. 1884. } EXETER. 













































































COUNTRY LIFE=—SEPTEM BER 





10, 1943 









a 


Telegrams: 


“Wood, Agents. Wesdo, 
*London.”’ 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, 


_LONDON, W.1 








B} DIRECTION OF THE EXECUTORS. 


















tN 
Pal ie tia 








POSSESSION 
IN 


LATE 
LOVELY 











C ompany ’s services. 








BEAUTIFUL 
BY THE 


VERY 





VERY SUITABLE 





Apply : 





London, 











PRICE, WITH 6% 
FOR HOTEL 


JOHN D. biog & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, 
Vik 


AFTER THE WAR 


THE GARDEN 


1 hour from London (19 miles), electrified line. 


GEORGIAN STYLE HOUSE 
POSITION OVERLOOKING 
3 reception, 22 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. 

Central heating. 
2 cottages. 


GARDENS INTERSECTED 
RIVER DARENTH. 













OF KENT 





A PARK. 


3 garages. 






ACRES, £8,000 


OR SCHOOL 


(32,330) 





FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION ‘AFTER THE\WAR 


IN A 


On highWround with extensive views. 





FAVOURITE PART OF SUSSEX 


Within 3 miles of station with frequent electric service. 




















Contains: 15 bedrooms, 


Electric light. 





4 COTTAGES. FARMHOUSE. 





IN ALL 





Full particulars of : JOHN D, Woop & Co., 


THIS PICTURESQUE TUDOR HOUSE 


WITH HORSHAM STONE-TILED 





including servants’, 
3 reception rooms. 


Central heating. 


GOOD 






ABOUT 


202 ACRES 


23, Berkeley Square, 


Mayfair 6341 
(10 lines) 





ROOF. 










4 bathrooms, lounge, 





BUILDINGS AND 








London, W.1. 











billiards and 


LAND, 





(32,518) 











































































Central 
9344/5/6/7 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE 


STONE-BUILT 





(2. FLOORS) 


GEORGIAN HOUSE 








6 principal and 3 secondary bedrooms, 


3 bath rooms, 4 reception rooms. 


ANNEXE 





GOOD 
WITH STAFF 





2 BOXES. 


WITH 4 ROOMS. 


2 GARAGES (4 CARS). 


DOMESTIC OFFICES 
HALL. 






FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


(Established 1799) 


AUCTIONEERS. 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS. 
_29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


LAND AGENTS. 








IN A COTSWOLD VILLAGE 


Beautiful Southern Views. 


























FREEHOLD £12,000 


THE WHOLE IS IN PERFECT ORDER, LARGE SUMS HAVING BEEN 5 
AND IS AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE OCCUPATION. 


Particulars of the Sole Agents: FAREBROTHER ELLIS & CO., 29 Fleet Street, E.C.4 












SMALL 





Telegrams: 


Farebrother, Lon 


6! ACRES 


GARDENS. 


CENTRAL HEATING 
THROUGHOUT. 


COMPANIES’ ELECTRIC 
AND WATER. 


MAIN DRAINAGE. 


SPENT IN RECENT YEARS IN MODERNISING, 


L 


don 







2 PADDOCKS. 





IGHT 











184, ROMPTON ROAD, 


‘NDON, 8.W.3. 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 





HERTS. 
30 miles London. 





JUST OFFERED 
Y% mile Station. 

IN AN OLD-WORLD GARDEN. 
ALSO MEADOW AVAILABLE. 
PICTURESQUE 
ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE 
OF EXCEPTIONAL CHARAC- 
TER AND CHARM. TYPICAL OF 
ITS XVItH CENTURY PERIOD. 
3 reception, 5-6 bedrooms, modern 
bathroom. 

Main water. Modern drainage. 
Excellent stabling. Garage. 
FREEHOLD £3,200 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 

as above. 


| 
| 


Kensington 


BETWEEN EXETER AND SIDMOUTH 
EXTENSIVE VIEWS OVER EXE VALLEY TO DARTMOOR 


CHARMING HOUSE OF 
CHARACTER MODERNISED. 
3 reception, 5/6 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. Main electricity and water. 
Central heating. Excellent stabling. 

Garage. Gardener’s flat. 
LOVELY GARDENS AND POOL, 
ORCHARD AND PADDOCK 

3% ACRES 
ONLY £3500 FREEHOLD 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 
as above. 














COUNTRY LIFE—SEPTEMBER 10, 


1943 





23, MOUNT ST., 
QGROSVENOR SQ., LONDON, W.1 


WILSON & CO. 


Grosvenor 
1441 





WEST SUSSEX 


Between;Horsham®and Petworth. Outskirts quaint old village. | 
On bus route. 


EARLY GEORGIAN HOUSE IN | 
HAMPSHIRE 


Easy reach of Winchester and close to village, with bus | 
service. 


3 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
features. Main water and electricity. Radiators. 2 cottages. 


25 ACRES, FOR SALE NOW WITH 
POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR. 


Agents: Wirson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


WILTSHIRE BORDER 


Easy reach of Salisbury. 


ATTRACTIVE OLD-FASHIONED HOUSE in its 
own estate of 50 ACRES. 11 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 
4 reception. Main services. Central heating. Stabling. | 
Garage. 2 cottages. | 


FOR SALE 
(HOUSE WOULD BE SOLD WITH 8 ACRES) | 
Agents : 


Period | 


HARMING ELIZABETHAN HOUSE. 
character and original features. 
Up to date with main electricity, water, etc. 5 bedrooms, 
bathroom, 3 good reception rooms. Garage. Delightful 
old-world "gardens, orchard and ge 
ABOUT 3 ACRES Y 4,000 GUINEAS 
AN EXCEPTIONAL OPPOR TU NITY. 
Sole Agents: Witson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


Full of 
In first-rate order. 


Witson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. | 


HANTS—WILTS BORDERS 


Easy reach of Salisbury. On bus route. 


DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE, in excellent ord: 
with electric light. Central heating. Long driv 
Perfect seclusion, adjoining a common. 5 bedrooms (eac 
with basin), 2 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms. Stablir 
Garage. Charming gardens, with small stream. 
14 ACRES £5,000 
Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1 








QUILDFORD 
2050-51 


HEWETT & LEE 


144 HIGH STREET, GUILDFORD, SURREY 








By Onder of His Grace the Duke of Wellington and the Truste es of his P arllamentary Bees, 


HAMPSHIRE 


Between Reading and Basingstoke. 
THE VALUABLE AGRICULTURAL, RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATES . 


EWHURST PARK, WOLVERTON AND TADLEY 


In the Parishes of Ewhurst, Wolverton, Hannington, Kingsclere, Monk Sherborne, Tadley, 
Baughurst and Wotton St. Lawrence, extending to about 


6,240 ACRES 
comprising : 
THE WELL-APPOINTED GEORGIAN RESIDENCE: EWHURST PARK 
THE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE: WOLVERTON PARK 

14 IMPORTANT AND DESIRABLE FARMS, RANGING FROM 58 ACRES TO 870 ACRES. 
35 SMALL HOUSES AND COUNTRY COTTAGES. VARIOUS SMALL HOLDINGS. 

3 LICENSED HOUSES. 1,200 ACRES OF WELL-TIMBERED WOODLANDS. 
To be offered FOR SALE BY AUCTION in LOTS, by Messrs. HEWETT & LEE, in 
the TOWN HALL, _ READING, on SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1943, in two 
ing at 11 a.m. and 2 p.m. 


FARRER & Co., 66, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 





,» comr 
Solicitors : Messrs. Auctioneers 2 


Messrs. HEWETT & LEE, 
Surrey (Tel. 2050/1), from whomfillustrated Sale Particularat(price 5 5/- per copy) may be obtained. 


144, High Street,{Guildford, 








CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON 


OF SHREWSBURY (tei. (Tel.: 2061) | THE AGENTS 





FOR THE WEST 


N. DEVON—CORNISH BORDERS 
LOVELY GEORGIAN HOUSE, beautiful position, 

6 miles coast. Hall, 3-4 reception, good offices, 6 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. Electricity. Private water supply. 
2 cottages. Garage (3 cars), and excellent buildings. 
Fine old-world garden and 2 fields, all walled. 5 ACRES. 
£6,500 FREEHOLD. A choice and easily maintained 
property. — CHAMBERLAINE - BROTHERS 
Shrewsbury. 


PICTURESQUE WOODED ESTATE OF 
OVER 400 ACRES IN LOVELY PART 


S. SHROPSHIRE 
COMFORTABLE RESIDENCE. High up, really 
beautiful surroundings. Hall, 3 reception, 7-8 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. Electric light. Excellent water. Garages. 
Farmery. Cottages. 2 farms (let). Woodlands. 
£15,000 or offer. 
—CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. 


CHELTENHAM 7 MILES £3,950 
POSSESSION BY ARRANGEMENT 
MODERN HOUSE in lovely wooded position, with 

fine view. 3 good reception, 5-6 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Electric light. ae es. Garage. Simple wooded 
grounds. 2 ACRES. Inspected by CHAMBERLAINE- 
BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. 


LOVELY PART OF HEREFORDSHIRE 
ROWDEN ABBEY, BROMYARD 

FINE STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE, in beautiful 
situation, high up amid old grounds of great natural | 

attraction. Billiards and 3 good reception rooms, 10 bed- 

rooms, 3 bathrooms. Electric light. Central heating. 

Excellent water. 3 garages. Ample stabling. 2 very | 

good cottages. Old gardens, orchards, woodlands, pool, 


stream and pasture. 
ACRES £8,250 


44y, 
Owner’s Agents: 
CHAMBERLAINE- ‘BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrew vsbury. 


& HARRISON, 





| WITH 1 MILE SALMON AND TROUT FISHING G. 
| N.W. WALES 
a COMPACT ESTATE OF 96 ACRES 
Lovely spot, near good town. 
ENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE. About 8 bedrooms, 
| 2 bathrooms. Main electricity and central heating. 
| Splendid home farm buildings. Cottages. Wooded grounds, 


| rich land. Possession. £9,850.—CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS 
AND HARRISON, Shrew: sbury. 








| oe, 


UNIQUE FRUIT & DAIRY FARM of 40 Acres 
(50-100 tons of fruit annually.) 

WwYE VALLEY. A very choice little. MINIATURE 

ESTATE, highly productive and in perfect order. 
Splendid HOUSE (5 bedrooms, 3 reception, bathroom, 
h. & c., and w.c.). Excellent water (main if wanted). 
Ample buildings. Superior cottage or ae. s house. Ideal 
for residence and profit. £5,500 FREEHOLD, or offer. 
Owner’s Agents—C HAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON. 


JUST IN THE MARKET. £4,950 

SHROPSHIRE (3 miles Bridgnorth). A charming 

GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, thoroughly modernised. 
—— hall, 3 reception (1 large), 6 bedrooms (4 with 

& c.), 2 bathrooms. Self-contained modernised cottage 
Main electricity and water. Garages and 
excellent stabling. Pretty grounds and good land. 
19 ACRES. Possession.—CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS AND 
HARRISON, as above. 


Mill House with Trout ~— Hatchery and Streain. 








Wye 
HEREFORD-MONMOUTH BORDERS 
AN ATTRACTIVE OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE, 


modernised, in wooded surroundings. 3 reception, 
2 arages and, 6 bedrooms. Electric light. Central heating. | 





Garages and outbuildings. Old garden, xen and 
paddock. IN ALL 5 ACRES. 24,500 FREEHOLD.— 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, as py 











TURNER, FLETCHER & ESSEX 


NOTTS BANK CHAMBERS, PELHAM STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 





TEL.: 43273. 





For Investment and Capital Appreciation. 


A Portion of the 


Including 4 FARMS. A NUMBER OF ENCLO- 

SURES with frontages to roads having”public services, 

forming excellent Sites for’ Housing and Industrial 
Development. 

THE MANSION, BESTWOOD LODGE 
55 MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL SITES 
round Bestwood Lodge, and FINE WALLED-IN 
KITCHEN GARDENS WITH MODERN HOUSE. 

BOTHY and large ranges of GLASSHOUSES. 
THE ABOVE LOT BEING OFFERED WITH 

VACANT POSSESSION. 
THE WHOLE COMPRISING APPROXIMATELY 


725 ACRES 
To be SOLD by AUCTION by Messrs. TURNER, 
FLETCHER & ESSEX, at the ‘‘ BLACK BOY ”’ 
HOTEL, NOTTINGHAM, at 3 p.m. prioaa”” on 


LOT 77.—SOUTH ASPECT OF THE HOUSE. WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 22 


BESTWOOD ESTATE 
CLOSE TO THE NORTHERN BOUNDARY OF NOTTINGHAM 





LOT 77.—GLASSHOUSES IN THE WALLED-IN GARD . 


Particulars with Plans (price 2/- per copy) may be obtained from the Auctioneers, Messrs. TURNER, FLETCHER & ESSEX, Pelham Street, Nottingham 





ee 
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ll ESTATE HARRODS OFFICES 








ensington 1490 KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE West Byfleet 
Telegrams: and Haslemere 
“ Esta e, Harrods, London.*’ - 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 Offices 
ABOUT 1% MILES EXCLUSIVE TROUT FISHING c.2 WEST SUSSEX AND HANTS “as 


ALSO A 2-ACRE TROUT LAKE 





DEVON AND | SOMERSET BORDERS Handy for Haslemere and Midhurst. Glorious views of South Downs. 
SUBSTANTIAL AND COMFORTABLE HOUSE FASCINATING MODERN HOUSE 
its. wT gt 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, | Hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 
“ae | PR pa opie 3 bathrooms, maids’ sitting bed and pmo a rooms 
see. room, etc. ; (lavatory basins, h. & c.), 
Rxestlont = —_ 2 bathrooms. 
electricity. Central heating. | . eee x ‘ 
2 garages. Farmhouse and —| oe gen — 9 vere? 
armery. 7 : “ ” " al 1d as i 4 
es = Central heating. Aga 
GARDENS AND cooker. Garage for 2 cars. 
GROUNDS AND Excellent cottage. 
TENNIS LAWN. | ze 
ARABLE AND WELL-TIMBERED 
PASTURE HOME GROUNDS. 
FARM. Orchard, kitchen garden, 
In all about flower a eae in 
100 ACRES 6% ACRES 
/2 





VIEW OF THE FISHING 
BOUNDED BY A RIVER PROVIDING THE TROUT FISHING. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £8,000 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809, ) 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 











IN THE TRIANGLE 
TAVISTOCK, OKEHAMPTON AND LAUNCESTON c.2 


PRODUCTIVE AND HEALTHY FARM OF ABOUT 203 ACRES 


Land bounded by a trout stream for 
about half a mile. 


STONE-BUILT 2 
FARMHOUSE : 


Dining room and attractive lounge, 

5 bedrooms, and 4 small bedrooms 

built into a verandah running length of 
house, bathroom. 


GOOD ROUGH SHOOTING AND 
GOOD HUNTING DISTRICT. 


Gravitation water... Calor. gas lighting. - . 
PRICE FREEHOLD £6,200 


Garage for 2. 


Cowshed for 20, with water laid on. 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 


Good Farmery. Cottage. S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490.) 








CLOSE TO A SURREY VILLAGE c.3 


A SMALL HOUSE IN A 
BEAUTIFUL GARDEN 
INEXPENSIVE TO MAINTAIN. 
50 minutes from Town. 


3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, etc. 
Electric light. Central heating. All modern con- 
veniences. 


Garage for 3 cars. 2 cottages. Useful outbuildings. 
MATURED, GARDENS, _ WOODLAND AND 
PADDOCK, IN ALL ABOUT 
) 11 ACRES 
PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD 





Sole Agents: HaAkrops LTpD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 807.) 








MONMOUTH AND HEREFORD “+4 WALTON HEATH «28 


Beautiful and unspoilt part, 500 ft. up. Actually adjoining the Golf Course. 
PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE FASCINATING LABOUR-SAVING HOUSE 

Hall, 3 reception rooms, with lounge hall, 2 good 
6 good bedrooms, 2 bath- reception, 5 bedrooms (2 
rooms, good offices. Excel- with h. & c. supplies), 2 
lent water. Electric light. | bathrooms, 4 w.c.s, com- 
Central heating. Garage plete offices. Garage. 
for 3 cars. Useful out- Summerhouse, etc. All 

buildings. Companies’ mains and 


centra jheating. 


Delightful grounds, includ- 

ing stream with trout, also VERY ATTRACTIVE 

hatcheries, woodlands, GARDEN. in all 

kitchen orden, paddock. | os 
na 





wg 


5 ACRES | ”% ACRE 





foe ONLY £5,950 FREEHOLD 
FREEHOLD £4,000 IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 
* “XRODS LrD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) | HarRopDs L1p., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 
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BOURNEMOUTH : - \ ‘ SOUTHAMPTON : 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.L, F.A.I. & l S ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.I., F.A.I. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.L, F.A.L T. BRIAN OOK, PAS, A.At. 
E. STODDART FOX, P.ASI., F.A.1 LAND AGENTS, BRIGHTON: 
ag 5 eelecamaeal BOURNEM OUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 


DORSET 


Close to an interesting old-world Market Town. In beautiful country surroundings. 








FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION OF THE MANSION, PLEASURE GARDENS AND KITCHEN GARDEN AT 
JUNE, 1944 


WELL-KNOWN FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
WITH DIGNIFIED MANSION CONTAINING: 


40 bedrooms, 7 bathrooms, fine suite of reception rooms, excellent domestic offices. Central heating. Electric lighting plant. Commodious 
stabling. Garages. Several cottages. 


WELL-TIMBERED PLEASURE GROUNDS. GRASSED TERRACES AND WALKS, PARK LAND, KITC¢HEN,GARDENS, PLANTATIONS 
AND PASTURE LAND, THE WHOLE COMPRISING AN AREA OF ABOUT 


151 ACRES 
PRICE £35,000 FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





Situated on the edge of a small unspoilt village, 12% miles from Salisbury, 14 miles from Devizes. 
A BEAUTIFUL OLD STONE-BUILT MANOR HOUSE 
CAREFULLY RESTORED, HAVING LARGE STONE MULLIONED WINDOWS, THE WHOLE IN PERFECT ORDER. 


5 principal bedreoms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 3 attic bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, excellent offices. Main electric light and power. Main 
water. Garage. Splendid stabling. Large barn and other outbuildings. 


NICELY TIMBERED AND SECLUDED GROUNDS, EASY TO MAINTAIN. TENNIS AND OTHER LAWNS, WALLED-IN KITCHEN 
GARDENS, ORCHARDS AND PASTURE FIELDS, THE WHOLE COMPRISING AN AREA OF ABOUT 


20 ACRES 


PRICE £6,250 FREEHOLD 
(Rates and Tithe about £22 per annum) 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





REQUIRED IMMEDIATELY IN WILTS OR DORSET 
(PREFERABLY IN THE BLACKMORE VALE COUNTRY) 


FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION. 


DORSET 
6 miles from Blandford. 11 miles from Dorchester FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
VALUABLE MIXED FARM OF 147 ACRES WITH COMPLETELY MODERNISED HOUSE AND ALL MAIN SERVICES. 


with About 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 
TWO MODERNISED RESIDENCES WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN, GOOD COTTAGES AND OUTBUILDINGS 


having basins in bedrooms, central heating, FR and —_ which a sum of STABLING ESSENTIAL. 
3 é x i rting them into two houses. 
£6,000 has been expended in converting in yeeneeG ax abvanvace. 


COWSHEDS WITH 32 STALLS. OTHER USEFUL BUILDINGS. 20 TO 500 ACRES OF LAND 
COTTAGE. TITHE £12. 
A PRICE OF £15,000 OR THEREABOUTS WILL BE PAID 


LANDS ARE BEING WELL FARMED AND ARE IN GOOD HEART AND 
es FOR A SUITABLE PROPERTY 


CONDITION. 


ners wishi sell are invited to communicate with : x & SON ts, 
For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. Owners wishing to Rese ccermsnre My na Fox & Sons, Land Agen 








STAFFORDSHIRE 


Situate in the triangle Stafford, Cannock and Wolverhampton. About 200 yards from main_Stafford-W olverhampton Road. 


GEORGIAN RESIDENCE ‘ : * THE COTTAGES ARE LET ‘0 

: a ’ : GOOD TENANTS AND PRODU‘S 

OF BRICK AND SLATE —_—_  — ey A TOTAL OF £28 14s, Od. PUR 
CONSTRUCTION. a ANNUM. 

i * ng VACANT POSSESSION OF T: 5 

5 bedrooms, 2 well-fitted bathrooms, j . ’ — RESIDENCE WILL BE GIVEN | 


3 reception rooms, maids’ sitting room, +4 ’ “4 COMPLETION OF THE PURCHA ‘4. 
complete domestic offices. : tl 


Main electricity. | Companies’ gas, . ‘ ae toh PRICE FREEHOLD £5," 50 
water and ew. yas oo ‘e 
Garage. Stabling. 3 heated green- | tt 7 = " 


: 7 ‘ ? , j } FARM OF ABOUT 35 ACRES W 
High-walled kitchen garden, orchard, ; | USEFUL BUILDINGS, LET 


grass tennis court, parkland, about ? €83 10s. Ud. PER ANNUM. 


13 ACRES IN ALL PRICE £3,750 FREEHC 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. (11 BRANCH OFFICE‘) 
—— 
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\ PRISONERS OF WAR 
/ ROYAL NAVY 
H. M. FORGES OVERSEAS 


LUDING INDIA BUT EXCLUDING P.O.W. IN JAPANESE HANDS) 


" 'Y FREE CIGARETTES & TOBACCO 


cost ‘1e sender less than quarter of the ordinary prices. Packed 
invac um tins they ensure arrival at destination in perfect condition. 
Supp! 2s bought over the counter are not suitably packed to stand 
up to hot climates, so ask your tobacconist for DUTY FREE par- 
ticula 5 and he will arrange to despatch a single parcel or, if desired, 
astan ing order at regular intervals. 


of difficulty write to us. All that is necessary is to send 
rank, name and full address of the member of H.M. Forces 
(or P soner of War, as the case may be) telling us what to send 
and « closing P.O. for the appropriate amount indicated below. 
The ;arcel will be despatched immediately on receipt of your 
instru tions, including a greetings card, with your name and address 
as sen ler. 


PS.—' clude Regimental or Prisoner of War number of the Addressee 


FLEASE WRITE IN BLOCK LETTERS 
EXAMPLES (Prices include postage) 


Prisoners of 


In ca‘ 
us th 









H.M. Forces Overseas 














ar and the Royal Navy 

FOUR SQUARE TOBACCO $ |b. I Ib. 4 Ib. I Ib. 
(Yellow, Green, Brown or Purple Squares) 4/- 8/- 4/9 8/9 
(Red or Blue Squares) 5/- 10/- 5/9 10/9 
FOUR SQUARE CIGARETTES 200 400 200 400 

(50’s vac.) 5/4 10/8 6/1 11/5 





FOUR SQUARE Tobaccos and Cigarettes 


G. DOBIE & SON LTD. 





(Duty Free Dept.), 9 CAUSEYSIDE sees ins. 


COLT HOUSES 


The illustration shows one of our 
small utility buildings. We still 
have a limited number of small 
superstructures in stock, such as 
playrooms (as illustrated), garages 
and emergency buildings which 
come within the limits defined by 
the Defence Regulations. We are 
able to quote for greenhouses, 
farm buildings, silos, and other 
work to aid the war effort. May 
we send you further particulars? 


W. Hi. COLT... CO. - 


BETHERSDEN, ASHFORD, KENT 
SS LT 
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WE provide against the risk 
of fire by organizing fire-fighting 
services, and by fire insurance. 
But fire is not the only danger 
that threatens the home. There 
are others, often apparently re- 
mote but nonetheless destructive 
—which saddle the householder 


| with heavy 
| That is why the ‘ General’ has 
| framed its HOUSEHOLDERS’ 
| COMPREHENSIVE POLICY- 


loss and_ liability. 


a policy that is all-embracing and 


| which affords a security that none 


dare be without. Enquire about 
it to-day. 


The ‘General’ has paid more than £105,000,000 in claims 


and its assets exceed £24,000,000. 


GENERAL 


ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 





NO-CLAIM BONUS 
FEATURE 


This Comprehensive Policy is 
renewed free for 12 months at 
the end of every fifth year if 
no claims have been made. 











GENERAL BUILDINGS - 
GENERAL BUILDINGS - 


Chief Offices: 
PERTH - 
ALDWYCH - 


SCOTLAND 
LONDON - W.C.2 








If the Ministry of 


put a picture in here 























Information allowed us, we would have 


of ‘a thing’ that is vital to the war effort. 


This ‘ thing’ used to take one hour and forty minutes to make, before 


Accles and Pollock found a way of making it from a steel tube. 
‘things ’ are now being made in tens 
of thousands and it only takes three- 
quarters of a minute toturn out one. 
You can do the same sort of thing 


with the help of Accles & Pollock. 


The 


ACCLES & POLLOCK 


Steel Tube Manipulators 


LONDON OFFICE: 3 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W.1 
One of the companies inthe Tube Investments group For 
general technical advice on the use of tubes, write to Steel 
Tube Advisory Centre, Rocky Lane, Aston, Birmingham, 6 
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WE REGRET THAT IN WARTIME STOCKS CANNOT BE GUARANTEED. PLEASE MAKE YOUR CHOICE FROM STOCKS ON RETAILERS’ SHiLVES 
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MISS PENELOPE JOWITT 


Miss Jowitt, who is the only child of the Rt. Hon. Sir William Jowitt, M.P., and Lady Jowitt, 
61, Marsham Court, Westminster, is to be married to Dr. George Wynn-Williams, elder son of Dr. and 
Mrs. Wynn-Williams, of Cleveden, Middlesbrough. 
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The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 
tions requiring a veply must be accompanied by the 
vequisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 
Postal rates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 13d. 
Elsewhere abroad 2d. 
The fact that goods made of vaw materials in short 
supply owing to war conditions are advertised in 
CountTRY LIFE should not be taken as an indication 
that they ave necessarily available for export. 





STILL WAITING 


N spite of the fact, which we noted last 
week, that the Archbishop of York had 
joined the ranks of those who ask, in the 
name of common decency, for an imme- 

diate declaration of long-term agricultural 
policy, the Government remains mute. The 
Royal Agricultural Society, the National 
Farmers’ Union, the Labour Party, the Central 
Landowners’ Association, the Agricultural Com- 
mittee of the Conservative Party in the 
Commons, and Lord De La Warr’s “‘All Party”’ 


Group in the House of Lords have long ago 
set out those desiderata of an agreed policy on 
which the Government asked two years ago for 


information. From the official side in Parlia- 
ment al] that has come in return is a good deal 
of philosophical casuistry from Lord Selborne 
and a blunt statement from Mr. Hudson that 
“IT am under instructions not to mention the 
matter.’’ Outside Parliament there has now 
been produced by that unexceptionable semi- 
official body the Council of Agriculture for 
England, a Report of its Standing Committee 
on the ‘Principles and Objectives of Long- 
Term Agricultural Policy.’’ The Council was 
set up in 1919 “to assist the Minister of Agri- 
culture in executing his powers and duties and 
to discuss matters of interest relating to 
agriculture and other rural industries. It is in 
no spirit of disrespect that we point out that 
of recent years the work for which as a Council 
it was specifically appointed has been delegated 
to ad hoc bodies such as the Barlow Commission 
and the Scott and Luxmoore Committees, whose 
findings the Government appears content to 
ignore in spite of the authority with which they 
have spoken and the urgency of the matters 
with which they deal. 

The Standing Committee of the Council is 
bound in the circumstances to traverse much 
ground which has recently been covered by 
all these quasi-judicial bodies and by other 
more interested parties. Its attitude is even 
more judicial than that of the Royal and 
Departmental Commissions and Committees, 
But what do we gain by being told that “ agri- 
cultural policy may be designed to secure 
self-sufficiency in food-stuffs; or the maximum 
employment of labour; or the greatest possible 
use of the land for food production; or such 
use of the land as will, in combination with 
industry and trade, maximise the country’s 
total production of wealth”; but that “these 
several aims cannot be pursued in common’”’? 
Still less comforting is it to be told that “‘there 
are as yet too many unknown factors of first 
importance in the field of national and inter- 
national reconstruction policies to permit of 
long-term proposals for our home agriculture 
being worked out in detail.” 
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Obviously, in agriculture, as in every 
other sphere, we must cut our post-war coat 
according to our cloth, but that does not mean 
that we must choose between a monopoly of 
cloth production and pretending that we can 
behave like natives of the tropics. The Council 
are on far stronger ground when they say—as 
we have so often said here—that those serving 
the nation on the land will work with a better 
heart and to far better purpose if they are sure 
in their minds that they are not merely engaged 
on an emergency programme to meet a passing 
shortage of imported food. 


MUSIC IN CHURCH 


OME of the participants in a recent news- 

paper discussion of cathedral music showed 
a lack of appreciation of the difference between 
cathedrals and parish churches, and it is to be 
feared that their attitude is shared by many, 
Not content with having low musical standards 
and poor congregational singing in parish 
churches, many people evidently wish to extend 
these evils to our cathedrals, whose choirs 
form (with half a dozen collegiate choirs) the chief 
preservers of the great tradition of our church 
music—perhaps the only musical field in which 
England can claim to be supreme. To debase 
the standards of our cathedral music would be 
inexcusable, for there are scores of parish 
churches with ‘congregational’? services 
(though unfortunately fewer than there were) 
for every cathedral which maintains select 
choral standards. A better and more construc- 
tive aim would be to improve the existing 
parish church services ; for example, to persuade 
congregations which wish to sing that they 
should attend congregational practices. How 
little care or notice is at present taken of 
church music by the common man may be well 
illustrated by a small point: though Anglican 
congregations normally stand when the choir 
enters, they rarely rise with the choir and 
clergy for canticle, psalm or hymn until the 
singing has begun, so that first lines are spoilt 
by the belated shuffling of feet. It is for such 
careless people that some would have the 
musical standards of the cathedrals lowered 
and popularised. Chatter about this being the 
century of the common man may be harmless 
enough, but if the common man is going to 
make a business of attacking excellence, with 
the intention of replacing it by a poor medio- 
crity, then those who love excellence—whether 
it be in music, architecture, or any other art or 
science—will come to see the common man as 
an enemy instead of as a potential ally who 
only needs to be helped and enlightened. 


AT ALL? 


O you remember the sounds of the hillside? 
High in the heather with challenging call 
Hark | acock grouse; and in lower green grass land 
Laughing go stveams; then they murmur and brawl, 
Tumbled in haste over steps in their courses; 
Yet, as unheeding that gossiping rush, 
Broods the sky’s hush. 


Do you remember we listened together, 
Heard 2 wind sigh in the valley below— 
Little lost wind in a wood where it wandered? 
Do you remember we cried “‘Let it go!” — 
To the wood—‘ ere it fall’? 

Do you remember we listened together? 
Do you, at all? PaTRICK Forp. 


QUARRYING HADRIAN’S WALL 
VEN now, when civilised respect for monu- 
ments of art and antiquity is in temporary 
or deliberate eclipse, it is shocking to learn that 
a section of Hadrian’s Wall has been destroyed 
by quarrying operations. This vandalism, in 
the true sense of that overworked word, has 
taken place near Greenhead whence, to Choller- 
ford, the Wall follows the crest of the whinstone 
scarp that falls abruptly on the Scottish side. 
It is the gritstone for road metal, in the scarp, 
which the quarrying interests are after, and they 
have On previous occasions had to be prevented 
by purchase or restraint by the Ministry of 
Works. The whole Wall is scheduled as an 
Ancient Monument by the Ministry, but the 
present case reveals how little that avails 
without continual watchfulness. However, the 
Ministry is thereby bound to exert itself to 
protect the Wall and this it is stated now to 
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have done, though late. The trouble, of course 
is that unless not only the Wall itself but the 
adjoining ground is in the hands of a public. 
spirited landowner, or of the National Trust as 
in the case of Housesteads and Hotbank, com. 
mercial interests are certain sooner or later to 
act according to their nature. 


TED RAY 


HE death of that fine player and good 
fellow, Ted Ray, makes a big gap in the 
ranks of the elder golfers, for he had a flavour 
and character of his own. When he ‘rt 
appeared from Jersey in a championship at 
Sandwich with the barest minimum of ¢ :bs 
there might have been applied to him a phy ise 
of John Nyren’s about some of the Hamble on 
cricketers, “‘those anointed clod-stumpe ;,” 
There always remained about him somet! ng 
rugged and rough-hewn. He was essent' lly 
independent, at once friendly and argume ta- 
tive. With his vast and rather slouching b lk, 
his ancient hat and his curly pipe, an inse- ar- 
able companion, he looked like no one else nd 
he played like no one else. At first gl ace 
“heave” or “‘lurch’’ were the descriptive w: rds 
that came to mind and in moments of partic ‘lar 
exuberance he would swing himself right off 
his feet, but there was nevertheless a ine 
rhythm about everything he did, just as there 
was a surprising delicacy of touch about his 
short game. He was at his best when he ‘yon 
the Championship in 1913 and was seconc to 
Taylor in the following year, but he won the 
American Championship in 1920, a consolation 
for 1913 when he and Vardon lost that sur- 
prising tie at Brookline to Francis Ouimet. 
There has been no other golfer in the least like 
Ted Ray and there probably never wil be again, 


THE NIGHTSHADES 


T is perhaps hardly to be wondered at that 
in years when so many town-bred children 
have made their homes in the country, there 
should—in spite of much sound advice given in 
rural schools—be occasional cases of poisoning 
by some of our attractive-looking autumn 
berries. Though the shining black fruit of the 
romantically-named belladonna would never 
deceive a grown-up who had seen cherries 
growing on a tree, it grows perilously near to a 
child’s hands and mouth and is of the size and 
shape of a cherry, absence of stalks and stones 
notwithstanding. The scarlet berries of the 
bitter-sweet—why should these toxic shrubs 
monopolise such delicious names as dulcamara? 
—-are dangerous, too, at least to children; but the 
belladonna is poisonous right through—leaves, 
roots and berries. Readers of modern detective 
fiction do not need to be reminded of the deadly 
alkaloid atropine, which is produced from 
belladonna, but it has its uses in medicine and 
it is interesting to remember that the great 
agricultural researches of the Rothamsted 
Experimental Station, whose centenary has 
just been celebrated, had its ultimate origin 
in the interest taken by Sir John Lawes in the 
commercial production of deadly nightshade, 
henbane and other poisonous plants. 


BOBBY AND THE BEANSTALK 
r | ‘HE homely phrase ‘‘giving them beans” 
has lately assumed a new and alarming 
significance, especially since the owner of the 
particular bean in question is a policeman. The 
beanstalk imperishably connected with the 
name of Jack grew so‘ fast in the night ‘hat 
Jack could climb up it next morning. Per'.aps 
P.C. Chittens of Brentford might ultim ‘ely 
have equalled this achievement if he hac. not 
cut down his bean when it was nearing 3... in 
height, in order to exhibit it in the garden 10w 
of No. 1 District, Metropolitan Police, a the 
Royal Horticultural Hall. As it is, in its ‘un- 
cated form it is said to be the greatest bear ver 
known and—the simile springs natura! ~ to 
mind—as large as a truncheon. The se« 3 of 
this monster were apparently a present f: m4 
friend in Queensland, who gave no warn. g of 
what they might produce. It is therefore rom 
Queensland if anywhere that a rival cla ant 
may appear, but at present the honc 1 3 
Brentford’s. Miss Gracie Fields has ften 
delighted us by singing of the biggest aspi ‘stra 
in the world. Now perhaps she will direc: her 
muse to the biggest bean. 
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HERE is a small salrnon river in the 
extreme north of Scotland in which I 
am particularly interested as, when the 
fish come in from the sea on a con- 


venient spate and allow themselves to be 


) caught, 


which they do quite readily, a specimen 


of about 10 Ib. finds its way to me in the south 


of England. Although, according to Dover 


records, we have had a fair amount of rain this 
summer it has been very dry in the north of 
’ Scotland, and the water in this short river was 
| s0 low from the middle of April onwards that 
the salmon could not cross the bar. In the early 
part of August, however, the rain came with a 


Caithness bound for the south of England, but, 


suitable spate, and as the result a 10-Ib. fish left 
| 


alas ! it never arrived. It has now been officially 


posted 


as ‘‘missing, believed stolen,’’ and a loss 


like this in these times is something more than 
adisaster—it ranks almost as a family bereave- 


ment, 
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nearest neighbour is in much the same 
nd his countenance is ravaged by grief. 


he had waited six months for his ration 
of whi: 
a doze 


ky from his wine merchant the case of 
i bottles was duly despatched, but on 
was found to contain, not whisky, but 
pieces of best household nuts. My 
0 sings in the same strain, and from 
time states that he is short of some 
t rationed commodity owing to theft 

‘ansit from the wholesaler. 

* * 
* 

e, however, can accuse the police of 
ng idle, as in many parts of the 
hey have been here, there and every- 
their bicycles working all the hours 
it and rounding up those dangerous 
rs—those blots on England’s fair name 
-ople who have forgotten to take out 
g licences; and for this crime there is 
se. If this constabulary activity had 
in the combing out of the countryside 
unsatisfactory people who own sheep- 
, hen-killing, long-ranging curs, about 
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FULL SUMMER; HARTLAND, DEVON 


By 
Major C. 8. JARVIS 


whose welfare and actions they seem to care 
nothing and who never take out a dog licence, 
one might feel that the time of the police had 
not been wasted; but the culprits who have 
been arraigned are some of the cleanest-living 
residents in the land against whom there is not 
one single police bad mark. They are of those 
who have taken out licences previously, but 
this year, in the stress of so much form-filling 
and queue alignment, have allowed the little 
matter to slip their minds; and they have been 
detected by the simple method of comparing 
last year’s list of licences with this. Many of 
them had excuses and sob-stuff explanations 
sufficient to obtain a verdict of not guilty ina 
case of premeditated murder, but for the crime 
of failing to take out a dog licence there is no 
possible defence. 

One feels in these days, when presumably 
the time of everyone is of value—that of police, 
magistrates and “‘ criminals ’’—that this matter 
might be dealt with much more simply and 
economically by a printed note calling attention 
to the omission, and stating that if the licence 
is taken out at once the oversight may be atoned 
for by the payment of half a crown for expenses. 
This would free the police from their journeys 
from one country house to another, and give 
them more time to deal with more urgent 
matters—such as the activities of the agents 
of the black marketeers. 

* * 
* 

HE ban against the turned-up trouser-end 
was dictated probably by Government 
officials who, in the black-coat uniform of the 
Home, Foreign and Colonial Offices, wear the 
pin-striped variety which are not turned up, so 
that the edict means nothing to them, but those 
who have to go in flannel slacks through long 
dew-laden grass every morning to feed hens or 








NOTES 


other stock view the order differently. 
not a matter of very great importance, however, 
as there is nothing to prevent us from doing 
that which we did about 1911 when first the 
turn-up became popular, and that is to take the 
“‘austere’’ trousers, fold them up at the bottom 
and iron into position. I suppose when wearing 
these one might run the risk of being taken to 
the police station to be “de-bagged’”’ and 
examined for the purpose of discovering if the 
turn-up is of a permanent nature, or alterna- 
tively be called upon to provide proof that 
the garments are of a pre-1942 vintage. 

A really sound economy, which would save 
labour, thread and buttons, would be the 
elimination of the buttoned-up cuff on the coat- 
sleeve. This serves no useful purpose whatso- 
ever, as the number of men who unbutton their 
cuffs and turn them back when engaged in 
manual labour is infinitesimal. If they are 
“proper men”’ they take their coats off, while 
the usual type of ineffectual does nothing about 
it and soils both coat and shirt-cuffs. Moreover, 
these buttons are a constant worry, for in the 
past, when one tried to move with the times, it 
was almost impossible to maintain the correct 
number as dictated by fashion and the decrees 
of the tailoring pundits. Personally I never 
possessed a coat which would pass muster in 
the best circles, as, whenever I met a really 
smartly-dressed man, I noticed that he beat me 
on count of pips and was one button ahead of 
me, or alternatively two behind. 

These buttons are in the same category as 
the reserve storage depot of ours represented 
by our troublesome appendices, or the interior 
legs of the slowworm which he carries inside 
his skin, and are relics of a by-gone day when 
jacket-cuffs were worn almost skin-tight. So 
far from being of any use now they are a most 
unmitigated nuisance, as when one is fishing 
one’s line always catches up in them when 
a good trout is on, and there is no case on 
record of a man going in under his strawberry 
net to pick fruit without being hung up by his 
cuff buttons. 


It is 
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BUILDING IN CHALK 


A TESTED EXPERIMENT IN OLD TRADITION 
By 


N 1919 Country LIFE published a book 

by Major Clough Williams-Ellis entitled 

Cottage Building in Cob, Pisé, Chalk and 

Clay. It was a practical handbook of an 
idealist tendency, as the Nobel Trustees 
might say. Making its appearance at a time 
of post-war house famine, when prices of 
building materiels were at their peak, the book 
appealed for a spirit of enterprise in the use of 
unconventional materials, particularly such as 
might be found on building sites. I was inspired 
by this Country LIFE book to build in 1920 a 
bungalow of crushed chalk and straw, or “chalk 
cob”’ as it is technically called. Now, after it 
has stood the test of over 20 years and we are 
faced with the prospect of similar post-war 
conditions, it seems appropriate that I should 
report my experience back to CounTRY LIFE. 


TWO DIFFICULTIES 


At the outset there were two difficulties 
to be overcome: one to persuade the local 
authorities to pass chalk construction, and the 
other to find a man willing to take charge of 
and responsibility for the job. Though chalk 
cob building had been common enough in Tudor 
England (Sir Walter Raleigh’s house, Hayes 
Burton in Devon, is a chalk building), no local 
bye-laws existed in 1920 to allow such material 
to be used for dwelling-houses. The first diffi- 
culty was overcome only by the intervention of 
the Ministry of Health, who made it quite clear 
that the local council must give permission and, 
if necessary, revise its bye-laws. The second 
difficulty was not so easy to surmount, for no 
one within reach was likely to know the first 
thing about chalk construction. Though Major 
Williams-Ellis’s book was full of helpful sug- 
gestions and warnings, it was scarcely an 
adequate guide for an experiment of the 
magnitude I contemplated. I was fortunate, 
however, in knowing a conscientious man who, 
though primarily a joiner, had had all-round 
building experience—Mr. E. G. Poynter of 
Purley, Surrey. It took a deal of persuasion 
to convince him that the thing was feasible, 
but after I had sent him down to inspect the 
experimental cottages then being erected by the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search of the Ministry of Agriculture at Ames- 
bury in Wiltshire he changed his opinion and 
was willing to have a shot at it, so long as | 
accepted full responsibility in the event of 
failure. 

The Ministrv had tried out four different 
types of chalk walls, the soundest of which, 
in the opinion of their experts, was the type 
known as ‘“‘chalk cob’’—crushed chalk and 
straw erected wet. My friend was satisfied that 
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the difficulties he had 
foreseen, particularly 
in the matter of setting 
door and window 
frames, were not in- 
superable. He had 
poked his stick into 
the chalk wall and 
found it ‘‘as hard as 
concrete.’’ So I decided to make the 
attempt, using direct labour under his 
supervision, and instructed an architect, 
Mr. Geoffrey Morland, to prepare plans. 


THE BUILDING 


Situated at Kenley in Surrey at an 
altitude of 500ft., my bungalow stands 
on the brow of a hill and catches 
the full force of rain, wind and sun 
from south-east round to due west. 
To build with unconventional and, so 
far as our day and generation are con- 
cerned, untried material therefore re- 
quired some degree of daring. Measuring 
externally 45ft. 6ins. by 28ft. 3ins., the 
house covers an area of 1,300 sq. ft. and 
cubes out at about 20,000ft. The accom- 
modation consists of a _ living-room, 
21ft. 6ins. by 13ft. with a large bay 
window, four other rooms, a scullery- 
kitchen, a spacious bathroom, and a 
large attic lit by a dormer window. 


THE BUILDERS 


My own knowledge of building 
construction was sketchy in the ex- 
treme, but my joiner friend and his 
19-year-old son, working with a stalwart 
navvy and an unemployed milk rounds- 
man (we thought he would probably 
know as much as anyone about mixing 
chalk and water), made a fine team, and 
there was no necessity for a building 
contractor. Between them these four 
men not only cleared the site, dug the 
foundations and constructed the walls 
and roof (except for the slating); but 
made and erected the concrete blocks 
forming the interior partitions. Mr. 
Poynter himself did all the joinery work—doors 
and window frames, wardrobes, bookshelves and 
cupboards built into the house. The usual 
tradesmen, a bricklayer for the chimney stack, a 
plasterer and a plumber, were called in as and 
when required for their specialist jobs, and a firm 
of slate merchants laid the slates. 

After the site had been plotted and cleared, 
digging the chalk was commenced at a 
distance of 15ft. from the southern’ end. 


-—PLINTH OF SPLIT FLINTS AND TILE 


CREASING 


-—SMOOTHING THE EXTERIOR AS SHUTTER- 


ING IS REMOVED 


.—WINDOW-FRAME RESTING ON TILES LAID 


ON THE CHALK 
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1.—CONCRETE FOUNDATIONS AND 
COMMENCEMENT OF CHALK WALL IN 
FOREGROUND 


2.—CRUSHING CHALK IN A CATTLE- 


CAKE CUTTER. The tarpaulin covering 


is to enable the men to work in wet 
weather. 


3.—SHOWING FOUNDATIONS, DAMP- 
COURSE, CHALK WALL AND FLINT 
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When the walls were completed, the 
pit from which the chalk had been quarried 
measured 20ft. square by 12ft. deep. This 
pit, filled up with the turf and soil cleared 
fron. the site, eventually became an excel- 
lent vegetable plot. 

some of the chalk was almost as hard 
as | mestone, so that the job of breaking 
it down to 2in, size or less proved more 
difi-alt than had _ been anticipated. 
Eve tually a _cattle-cake cutter solved 
the problem, but it meant hand milling, 
aso aewhat tedious and relatively costly 
met od. Actually the chalk would 
hav. been more easily crushed if the dis- 
inteyrating top layer had been taken, or 
if it had been quarried in the autumn 
prey ously and exposed to a winter frost. 
Afte’ quarrying and milling, the method 
of p eparation was to take a cubic yard at 
a ti: e, throw in a double-handful of short 
whe: t straw as a binding element and turn 
the ‘hole over with a shovel three times, 
play ag a garden hose on it the while. If 
too iry, chalk cob will not bind unless 
ram 1ed; if too wet, it will sag and bulge, 
and cracks may develop while the walls 
are (rying out. 


THE WALLS 


ince wet chalk, broken small, binds 
read: \y and stands up well, neither elabo- 
rate shuttering nor expensive rammers are 
necessary. In my case a few scaffold 
boards were found to be quite adequate 
and were moved along for each day’s work. 
To hold them in position, 4in. by 2in. 
rafters, afterwards used for the roof, were 
fixed as upright struts and braced from 
the outside. The chalk was shovelled in 
between the boards and well punned to 
avoid air-pockets. An 18in. lift was taken 
right round the building, so that by the 
time the men were round to the starting 
point the first lift had had time to set hard. 
As each day’s work ended a diagonal 
ramp was left to help splicing on new work 
the following day. At night the walls were 
protected against rain by the placing over 
them of bitumen sheeting, which was even- 
tually laid under the wall plate as an upper 
damp-course. For the first foot above 
ground the chalk was faced with a plinth 
of split flints to a depth of 4ins., this being 
surmounted by a tile creasing. This flint 
facing and the tile creasing not only stop 
erosion due to rain splashes or surface 
water, but very definitely improve the 
appearance of the building. They also 
counter penetration by rats or other vermin. 
Near one corner where two door openings 
and a window were in close proximity, it 
was deemed advisable to use brick jambs 
for the doors and reinforced concrete lintels 
with a 10in. bearing on each side. 


PROTECTING THE WALLS 
Chalk absorbs moisture, and for this 
reason it is essential to provide a good 
‘skin’’ to prevent trouble from frost. On 
the other hand the sun dries moisture out 
of the chalk when laid wet, and for this 
reason the exterior rendering must not be 
Impervious. Cement or paint cannot 
therefore be used, for the wet would collect 
inside the rendering and tend to “blow” it. 
Kenley we made a lime mortar, 
using .and found on the site, linseed oil, 
and |. rsehair; the chalk, brushed free of 
loose | .rticles, forming an excellent natural 
key, lime and tallow wash was added 
later; che mixture, Ilb. of tallow in a 
bucke’ containing one-third quicklime and 
two-t ds water, was applied hot immedi- 


ately or mixing and straining. The pure 
white ish of this wash is appropriate to a 
chalk use; it has proved most effective 
in pr ting the walls from weather and 


has s. vn no tendency to flake off. 

> fixing of creosoted wooden window 
frame presented no difficulty. Though 
the \ ls were built up wet round them, 
there .as been no sign of decay or dry rot 
anyv cere. External sills, consisting of a 
doub ' tile creasing, and internal sills of 
lin ved half-glazed facing bricks covering 
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7.—GENERAL VIEW OF CONSTRUCTION AT 
AN EARLY STAGE, SHOWING SIMPLICITY OF 
SHUTTERING 
8.—WALLS WITH DAMP-COURSE READY FOR 
ROOF-PLATE 
9.—CONSTRUCTION OF THE ROOF 
10..-BRICK JAMBS FOR DOOR NEAR CORNER 
11.—BOARDED ROOF COVERED WITH BITU- 
MEN SHEETING READY FOR SLATING, AND 
WALLS BEFORE BEING RENDERED . 
12.—_THE FINISHED BUILDING FROM THE 
SOUTH 
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the thickness of the walls, have proved 
both effective and attractive. 

A chalk cob building thus constructed 
with 18in. walls makes a dry, healthy and 
comfortable dwelling. The thickness and 
non-conducting properties of the walls 
preserve a mean temperature within. 
Baring-Gould in his Book of the West wrote : 
“T have known people bitterly lament 
their fate on being transferred from an 
old 15th-century cob cottage into a newly 
built stone one, saying it was like going 
out of a warm life into a cold grave.”’ 

According to the experts of the 
Ministry of Agriculture the weight of chalk 
cob averages 120lb. a cubic foot; thus a 
wall 9ft. high and 18ins. thick as in my 
case induces a maximum stress of 1,080lb. 
per sq. ft. at its base. The Department 
maintained that, provided the chalk cob 
walls rest on virgin chalk, they may safely 
be erected without brick or concrete 
foundations. We were taking no chances 
on this, however, and laid concrete founda- 
tions 3ft. wide by lft. high, bringing them 
a few inches above ground. On the con- 
crete a damp-course of stout bitumen 
sheeting was laid. 


THE ROOF 


In view of the exposed position I 
determined to make a thoroughly sound 
job of the roof. Three-quarter-inch board- 
ing was laid on rafters set 12ins. apart; 
then a covering of bitumen sheeting and, 
over all, best quality green Norwegian 
slating 18ins. by 10ins. laid to a 3in. lap 
and finished with half-round ridge and hip 
tiles. This work was done by a firm of 
slating contractors at a price of £140. 
Admittedly mine is a very heavy roof, but 
an 18in. chalk wall can carry any ordinary 
load even when taken to an upper storey. 
As chalk walls will not stand lateral thrust, 
the roof was well tied, so that in effect it 
rests on the building like a lid. Acting 
upon the advice of an old Devon saying 
applied to chalk houses, “‘“Giv un a gude 
hat and a gude pair o’ butes and er’ll last 
for ever,’’ we provided not only stout 
bitumen damp-courses both above and 
below the chalk, but also a good overhang 
of 18in. eaves. 

For two open fireplaces a _ central 
chimney-stack was erected not contacting 
the chalk at any point, lest the heat might 
adversely affect the cohesion of the cob. 
For gas-fire flues in the other rooms 4in. 
diameter iron piping was set in the chalk 
walls during construction. 


THE FLOORING 


Owing to the excessive cost of seasoned 
timber at the time, I decided to use patent 
flooring laid on a 4in. concrete raft on the 
chalk bed. Though the manufacturers 
claimed that their flooring was damp-proof, 
we took the added precaution of proofing 
the concrete under it. And yet we had 
trouble. Whether the heat of the house 
drew moisture up from below or whether 
moisture from the air condensed on the 
cold flooring we could never be sure. 
Whatever the cause, mould collected under 
the rugs, and the flooring became dis- 
coloured in patches and showed a tendency 
to corrode. Worse still, blistering of the 
plaster occurred in every room throughout 
the house on the interior (concrete) as well 
as the exterior (chalk) walls to a height of 
about 4ins. above the floor surface; this 
was due apparently to chemical action 
between the magnesite in the patent floor- 
ing and the lime in the plaster. It was only 
after laying linoleum over a layer of liquid 
bitumen and replacing the plaster to a 
height of 6ins. with Keene’s cement that 
these difficulties were overcome. They 
had nothing to do with the chalk con- 
struction and would never have occurred 
if ordinary joists and floor boards with 
usual air ventilation had been laid. 

The saving effected by using materials 
found on the site and thus involving 
neither haulage costs nor manufacturers’ or 
merchants’ profits needs no emphasising. 

My one-acre field produced not only 
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chalk for the walls but also gravel, sand, and 
flints, all within a distance of 36 paces from the 
house. The gravel we used coarse for the 
foundations and sifted fine for the lintels and 
for the blocks used as interior partitions. Sharp 
clean sand found near the gravel pockets was 
used for both the interior plaster and the 
exterior rendering, while flints, which were 
plentiful in the chalk, made an ideal anti- 
erosion plinth. 

On any typical English countryside where 
chalk is the subsoil a similar combination 
of raw materials may be expected as more 
or less the normal thing. We calculated 
that we saved haulage on at least 250 tons 
of material, to say nothing of the trade 
profit thereon. Despite the fact that we 
hand-milled our chalk and were experimenting 
as we went along, the 18in. chalk walls 
worked out at a cost of only 4s. 6d. a 
yard super as compared with 12s. 3d., the 
then current cost of 14in. brick. This low 
cost of chalk construction is due to the fact 
that there is only digging, milling, and laying 
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involved at an unskilled labourer’s wage rate. 
If groups of chalk houses were built at a time 
it would pay to install power-driven plant for 
lifting, crushing, and mixing, and no doubt 
costs would thus be considerably reduced. Our 
all-in cost for the house worked out, as nearly 
as we could estimate, at 4d. per cubic foot less 
than brick houses, despite the fact that we put 
on the very substantial roof described, used 
only well seasoned timber throughout, and 
made all doors and window frames by hand. 

Owing to the widespread damage caused 
by indiscriminate bombing, the situation which 
will confront us at the close of the present war 
will be infinitely worse than in 1918. Every 
available bricklayer and brick will be needed 
for re-building the destroyed sections of our 
cities. On the other hand, large numbers of 
men will be coming out of the Forces and 
perhaps finding it hard to fit back into civilian 
life. Many of them, especially those from the 
Army, would be well able to tackle chalk con- 
struction and would thoroughly enjoy it. In 
the experiment I have described neither the 
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architect nor the man in charge nor any of 
the operatives had had any previous experience 
of building in this material, yet they were able 
to make a complete success of the job. In our 
experience no single crack has developed and 
the walls have given no trouble whatever, By 
contrast my house alongside, constructed 
10 years earlier of 14in. brick rendered wit}, 
lin. cement and sand, gave much trouble owins 
to the exposed situation and had eventua!iy 
to be tiled on the sides open to south 274 
south-west to keep out the weather. 


[Recent references in COUNTRY LIFE fo ©». 
Clough Williams-Ellis’s book have brought us +o 
many enquiries for tt that we take this opportu; 
of stating that it is now out of print. Mr. Willia 
Ellis, however, is now completely revising the b 
and, as he has already announced in our Co 
spondence columns, would welcome informa.» 
ov photographs of recent use of pisé, cob, chalk 4 
similar materials. Date of publication wil 
announced later, but it will not be for some . »- 
siderable time.—ED.] 


AN AIRMAN WATCHES THE PEREGRIN ° 


HAD often met him when I flew along the 
Dorset coast: and now he lay dead at 
my feet. 
“‘Orders are to shoot every one of 
’em,’”’ said the man with the gun. “ You see, 
sir, they kill carrier-pigeons.”’ 

I stared at the bloodstained bundle of 
teathers—the fearless eye closed, one of the 
great, blue wings twisted under the barred body. 
And I remembered him in his pride, when, for 
years, he had swept the coast, from the Needles 
to Golden Gap, just short of Devon. 

It was somewhere above Black Down, in 
Dorset, one summer day that we first met. 
Flying slowly at 2,000 ft., I was searching for 
those faint discolorations of the turf which 
are a trace of early man; quite suddenly my 
gaze rested on the unmistakable, blunt-headed 
form of a tiercel, soaring seawards. The sun 
caught the blue of the sharply-tapered wings, 
limning them like an anchor against the green 
of the downs. 

My little monoplane closed on the bird all 
too rapidly, but it was not until I was within 
50 yards that he seemed aware of the noise of 
my passage. With a quick twist of his dark 
head he looked upwards over his shoulder. 
The yellow cere and flange of his beak could be 
seen distinctly. For a moment he watched, 
almost with indifference; and then, merely 
extending his indrawn wings so that the tips 
changed from points to blunted, emarginated 
ends, he turned slightly off his course and shot 
a hundred feet above. 

Throttling back, to reduce speed to stalling 
point, I gently turned, but even then the radius 
was too big and the peregrine was lost to sight. 
However, I had subconsciously noted the 
particular ground configuration above which he 
had been flying. Climbing, I made for this 
point again—and there he was, still soaring, 
but now some 300 ft. below me. Steadily he 
swept across the wind, in a great curve west- 
ward, his wings once more retracted to fine 
points, and the wrist joint barely flexed. This 
wing form gave the ideal low resistance for 
soaring at the flattest angle, and meant that he 
was about to glide off to some other site. 

I tried to turn in station with him, but the 
best the machine could do was a wider curve, 
200 yards outside his. This time an eye was 
kept on the bird as I pivoted about him, 
holding height. The Dorset landscape swung 
slowly around in a blur; downs gave place to 
water meadows, to woods, a distant town, low 
hills, the sea in the distance, and once more the 
downs. In all that two-mile circuit the bird 
gave no more than a score of rapid wing beats, 
which may have given him impetus to cross a 
down-current a hundred yards wide. Two or 
three times he turned his head slightly, scanning 
the ground below, but not once did he look 
directly at my machine. 

Perhaps the tiercel grew tired of the 
circling match—certainly he showed no sign 
of fear—for, suddenly, he banked steeply away. 
As he dropped into a dive there was a fleeting 
glimpse of his wings being retracted to his sides 
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although held normal to his flight path: quite 
clearly they were still bearing his weight, and 
he was in no sense dropping wingless like a 
bomb. For a few seconds I watched him 
magnificently slanting down, making an angle 
of about 60 degrees to the earth. 

I never found him again at that spot, but 
later his eyrie was discovered on an overhung 
ledge pink with sea-thrift. 

While walking the cliffs I had seen two 
gulls, low over the sea, excitedly diving, 
shooting up, and turning as they dived again. 
Their clacking screams had drifted to me as 
I watched, wondering why they played like 
that. And then, with a thrill, I had picked out 
the grey-blue of a peregrine that almost matched 
the sea. The wings flickered, the gulls were 
outdistanced, and the bird vanished seaward. 
A few minutes later came a faint, harsh kak- 
kak-kak, and, looking quickly round, I saw a 
peregrine shoot over a distant cliff edge, and a 
mournful clanging arose from the nesting gulls. 

After that I often used to fly along the 
coast, on the chance of finding the peregrines. 
On several occasions I was lucky. Once it must 
have been the falcon I watched as she went 
heedlessly skimming through a flock of rising 
and falling, circling gulls. Another time the 
tiercel was hanging on the upward deflected 
air, 800 ft. above the cliff. With head turned 
seawards, he was watching intently. Jackdaws 
and pigeons were sallying from the cliff-face 
and wheeling back; gulls sailed the coastline 
in steady procession. Two rock-pipits, dis- 
tinctive in plan-form and with characteristic 
rapid wing-beat, passed abreast. Whether they 
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OLD PHOTOGRAPHS 


A announced in our issue of August 13, 
we offer prizes of Ten Guineas, Five 
Guineas, and three of One Guinea (and half a 
guinea for any others used) for the most interest- 
ing old photographs submitted for reproduction. 

They must be confined roughly to the 
Victorian period. They will be judged first 
and foremost as records of social interest: the 
photographer’s skill is a secondary consideration. 
Thus pictures of groups of people will be 
preferred to single portraits, and if the groups 
are doing something other than merely posing so 
much the better. Prints will be returned if 
stamps are enclosed. Albums may be submit- 
ted if the alternative is cutting them up, but to 
save time and labour the senders should indicate 
which prints they consider the best. 

The competition will close at the end of 
September. 

Photographs should be addressed to the 
Editor, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 


were above or below the cliff top I could 
judge, but the peregrine selected one and rv 
over and down. As my aeroplane passed | 
managed to see his stoop as he curved ste »ly 
to his target. I had a queer sense of forese_ing 
the pipit’s end, the imminent quenchin;: of 
his life . . . and pity for him. 

But perhaps of greater interest, since it 
has bearing on migration, was the second 
occasion I found a peregrine by chance. 


It was at regatta time, and from the air I 
had been watching the boats racing from Poole 
Harbour. But though the Olympian view 
fascinates by showing every move, little boats 
seem to stay in one position a long time. So one 
flies away a while and then returns—like a 
kestrel quartering his hill. Thus, I had dropped 
from my 1,500 ft., and, at a discreet distance 
seaward, flew around the cliff tops—from the 
shining chalk of Ballard to the dark rocks of 
Anvil. There had been nothing exceptional to 
see : the usual groups of gulls wheeling, two or 
three cormorants flapping fast as they skimmed 
the sea; but, nevertheless, each rock and wave 
and bird had its perpetual air of novelty through 
being viewed from the air. 


Lot 
ed 
1st 


Presently I had turned, and there, showing | 


clearly through the whirling disc of the pro- 
peller, was a peregrine racing seaward. I 
throttled back and crabbed sideways to lose 
speed and keep the bird in view. His wings 


beat rapidly, tirelessly, and he flew perhaps 
10 ft. above the water. Straight as an arrow | 


he went, for the short time I was able to watch; 
and while I flew along at his level there was 


nothing ahead but the endless sea. I pulled | 


up to 500 ft.—and far away, dead on his course, 
were the bright cliffs of the Isle of Wight. 

It may be affectation to believe this was 
one of those birds I so intimately knew—for 
there were several pairs on the south-west 
coast—and it is the wildest imagination to 
think the pair of peregrines I later saw near 


the Needles were our local Dorset birds. 
However, I like to believe it so. 

It is good, also, to remember how, rom 
the cliffs of the Wight, I watched the ticrcel 
playing with the raven, who has lived thee s0 
long. The defiant ‘“‘e-eep, e-eep” from the 
peregrine had been answered by a gu ural 
“kronk”: the raven had slightly move | his 
great, black, square wings, as he floated tl. ugh 
the air, and rolled on to his back, his t «ible 
beak pointing at the peregrine whistling -ow 
on him. Again and again the tiercel hac ved, 
until, tiring of the game, he had zoome: way 
to join his falcon. The old raven had | ghed 
hoarsely, practised a few more of his juick 
half-rolls, and dropped to his favourit sock. 
So high above him that they were mere °cks, 
the tiercel and the falcon began tumbli’ © with 
each other. ; 

The voice of the man by my side bri -¢ into 
these thoughts. 

“Aye,” he said. ‘“‘Aye—they’re 2 oat 

irne 


than vermin,’”’ and contemplatively he 
the body of the peregrine with his foot. 
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A CUT-PAPER PICTURE 


By H. CLIFFORD SMITH 
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THE JUBILEE OF KING GEORGE III. A CUT-PAPER PICTURE. (Below) A SECTION ENLARGED 
The property of Her Majesty Queen Mary. Reproduced by Her Majesty’s gracious permission 


S a sequel to the two interesting and 
attractive articles, The Art of the 
Paper-cutter by Mr. WW. A. Thorpe in 
Country LiFe of July 9 and 30, I 

have the gracious permission of Her Majesty 


a fascinating and life-like little scene represent- 
ing the return from the hunt—of extraordinary 
minuteness of execution. The carriage and 
four-in-hand can each be covered by half-a- 
crown, and each of the hunting groups by a 


dated 1793, illustrated in The History of 
Silhouettes by Mrs. Nevill Jackson, belonged to 
Captain Desmond Coke, and was presumably 
lost in the fire that destroyed so many of his 
possessions during the last war. 


Queen Mary to send you a photograph of a 
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remarkable cut-paper picture of which 
lajesty is the owner. 

his little picture, which measures 7 ¥% ins. 
> ins., is cut in the manner of a silhouette 
cissors and with the point of a knife, out 


single piece of dark blue paper, without, 


as I can discover, a single join. Details 


are cut @ jour, and snicked and punched with 
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shing delicacy and minuteness, and the 
tive effect is heightened by the use here 
ere of tiny silver paillons. Instead, like 
linary silhouette, of being stuck down, 
ole picture is detached a fraction of an 
m the background, thus casting shadows 
oroduce the effect of relief. 


e picture represents George III’s Jubilee 
tions in 1810. The King’s head above 
y of arms, with the royal cypher below 
e silhouette), is flanked by flags and 
ted by cherubs blowing trumpets. 
them and on either side are little 
f morris dancers upside down, with 
-d peacocks perched on one of their 
i feet. 
four circular medallions, wreathed 
jliage, are decorated with hearts 
with crossed arrows in silver paper 
s of love and loyalty. On the right, 
an arch, is a State carriage with 
on the top, drawn by four horses; on 
a coach and four-in-hand. In the 
on either side of the royal cypher, is 


sixpence. 

The next scene, 
beautifully drawn, de- 
picts sailors and their 
ladies dancing beneath 
willow trees, with a 
punch-bowl and ladle, 
bottles, and_ glasses 
on a table in the 
centre. On the right, 
upon a kind of raised 
pavilion or pier, are 
an officer and _ his 
wife seated at a meal. 


The scene at the 
bottom of the picture 
depicts a _ visit to 
ships of the Fleet, 
which are dressed, 
and manned by cheer- 
ing sailors, 

The author of 
this little master- 
piece, remarkable alike 
for its artistry and 
technique, is, so far 
as I am aware, un- 
known. I have come 
across examples of 
his work, though 
none so fine as 
this, before. One, 
a memorial picture 
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LATE REGENCY FURNITURE 


By MARGARET JOURDAIN thi 
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HE United States have decreed that a full 
century must have elapsed before a piece of 
furniture is admitted to their great country 
as “antique”; and this in the year 1943 
transfers a number of well-made pieces of the late 
Regency (and even early Victorian) to the safe anchor- 
age of ‘‘ period.’”’ There is some interest in noting the 
changes in detail during the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, and this mapping out is helped by the 
existence of some documented pieces and also by 
publication of furniture designs. Convenient landmarks 
are the monthly parts of Ackermann’s Repository; two 
works by George Smith, ‘‘ upholsterer and furniture 
draughtsman” to George IV; Richard Brown’s Rudi- 
ments of Drawing Cabinet Furniture (1822) ; and Peter 
Nicholson’s Practical Cabinet-maker (1826). This last 
date is well before the time limit fixed by the late 
W. H. Mallock as a terminus for a satisfactory chair, the 
first Reform Bill. In Brown’s Rudiments and Nicholson’s 
Practical Cabinet-maker, there is a good deal of ornament 
of Greek type, acanthus or honeysuckle, curving along 
the backs of sofas or applied to the broad pedestal of 
tables; anda selection of ornaments from the safest and 
‘“‘chastest’”’ Greek sources is also supplied. A carved 
acanthus pendant beneath the frieze of a mahogany 
sideboard at Bretton (Fig. 6) also reflects the ‘‘ Greek 
gusto.’’ The frieze is carved with two panthers; 
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1—FLAP TABLE WITH LYRE 


SUPPORTS. 


From Mr. Henry Channo 


and in the rail (which is of wood bronzed to 
represent metal) the Bacchic thyrsus is combined 
with the lyre and fasces. 

Furniture had been mostly carried out in 
mahogany, zebra-wood, rosewood and amboyna, 
but one of Ackermann’s publications states that 
there are no woods more beautiful or better 
suited to the purpose of cabinet embellishment 
than those indigenous to our own country; and 
to this preference is due the vogue for burr 
maple-wood. The exhaustion of the supplies of 
zebra-wood from Brazil was noticed by Maria 
Edgeworth in 1820; and the desire for economy 
developed a cheaper grade of furniture, made 
of soft wood, grained to represent the costly 
veneers. Even as late as the publication of 
Handley Cross (1843) the drawing-room of the 
cottage ovnée was furnished with chairs of 
imitation rosewood, and the circular centre 
table and side-table were also grained. The 
description of the ballroom reveals little change 
from the earlier Regency. 

The chairs are of massive imitation rosewood, 
with beaded and railed backs and round knobs 
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2.—_MAHOGANY UPHOLSTERED ARMCHAIR 
Circa 1805. 





From the Earl of Yarborough 


along the tops and richly carved legs. In the centre 
is a beautiful round imitation-rosewood table on 
square lion-clawed brass castors, and the edge of 
the table is deeply inlaid with a broad circle cf 
richly carved highly polished brass. Against the 
wall, below a costly round mirror supported by a 
bronze eagle in chains is a square imitation rosewcod 
table inlaid with satinwocd in lines, containing two 
drawers on each side, with ivory knobs for handles. 

In the passage of the same cottage, 
however, the ‘table on claw feet for hats, 
whips, cigar-cases,’’ is of Honduras mahogany; 
and in the dining-room of the same home the 
furniture, which had to stand up to heavier 
usage, was also of genuine Honduras mahogany. 

Surtees’s reference to ‘‘a broad circle of 
richly carved highly polished brass’’ round the 
edge of a table can be matched in the small 
pedestal dining-table (Fig. 5), its top in this 
case of real rosewood. The brass inlay takes the 
form of a band stamped out in a floral scroll 
design and let into the wood. At the curved 
corners satinwood banding ‘takes the place of 
the brass, presumably because the brasswork 
was produced in straight runs. The reeded 


ms 








pedestal, in black and gilt, rests on a rosewood 
veneered base with four castors in the carved 
feet, which are gilt and ebonised. It is a small 
version of the dining-tables made for the Town 
Hall, Liverpool, in 1820. 

As the century ran its course, there was a 
greater profusion of ornament (all warranted 
“Grecian’’) and an increase in miassiveness 
which in its turn allowed more opportunity for 
ornament. To the later Regency belong a 
number of “‘large chairs, rolling upon casters,” 
which the 5th Lord Torrington much preferred 
to “little light French chairs.’’ The armchair 
from Brocklesby (Fig. 2), with carved arm- 
supports and top-rail, is characteristic of the 
admired ‘‘Grecian massiveness.”’ 

A change in the design of the paw foot is 
also noticeable in late Regency pieces, where the 
broad squared animal foot with well-marked 
talons is sometimes combined with a scroll or 
foliations. 

Inlay of brass, we are told in Rudiments of 
Drawing Cabinet Furniture, had risen to superior 
elegance and had developed from a simple affair 






































3.—TABLE-BOOKCASE, circa 1803 
From Captain N. R. Colville 
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of stringing lines and frets to elaborate scrolls. Some 
drawings (dated 1816) in an album of miscellaneous 
sketches in the Victoria and Albert Museum exhibit 
this development, and also a set of sofa tables at 
Buc cingham Palace made in 1816 for Princess Charlotte. 
Thee tables, veneered with amboyna, are inlaid with a 


des n of leafy scrolls on the frieze. A large amount of 
bra. inlay appears in Richard Brown’s work, and he 
alsc ells us that in the work of one fashionable Regency 


cab ot-maker (Bullock) ‘‘ the whole surface presented 
4b en front.’’ The late Regency designers continued 
to vovide innumerable small tables, ‘‘ portable 
libr. es’’ (or cases of bookshelves, mounted on castors), 
and  usic stands and canterburies (designed chiefly as 
pla’ ind cutlery stands)—all practical pieces in con- 
sta:’ demand at the present day, which contributed at 
the me to the “habits of agreeable occupation.”’ 
Th are references to a demand for bookcases and 
boo. xelves during the Regency period; and the revolv- 
ing.  kcase first appears ina patent dated 1808. Dwarf 
boo ses which are figured in George Smith’s Household 
Fur ‘ure allow free space above them for paintings 
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4.—MAHOGANY WARDROBE IN THE 


EGYPTIAN TASTE. Circa 1807 
From Captain N. R. Colville 


and statuary. Ina drum-topped library table (Fig. 3) 
the concave cupboard doors are filled in with a brass 
wire trellis, a labour-saving device of the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries. A library table of very 
similar design appears in the Cabinet Dictionary, but in 
Sheraton’s plate the cupboard doors are of wood. The 
lion leg and mask and the lion monopodium appear in 
Sheraton’s Cabinet Dictionary (1803). <A large stylised 
lion mask dominates the wardrobe (Fig. 4) and the 
drum-topped table and bookcase (Fig. 3), coinciding 
with a revival of national feeling during the struggle 
with “rance. In the case of the wardrobe the lion 
motif is combined with pilasters in the Egyptian taste, 
anarclological revival which owed much to the designs 
vf Tho-nas Hope published in 1808. During the early 
lineteenth century the lyre motif was revived, and a 
tefere: ¢ to sofas having backs ‘‘ shaped like an ancient 
‘yre’ Jccurs in an American magazine in 1817. In 
most < .es the strings of the lyre were of brass wire 
Fig. hough the motif recurs in wood in the Bretton 


sidebx (Fig. 6). The large mahogany wardrobe in 
three tions (Fig. 7) shows the twisted cable motif 
which ears during the second decade of the nine- 
teent itury. The sofa (or sofas) were supplied with 
‘ets ©} rawing-room chairs; and they are described as 
indisp. sable for a library in Ackermann’s Repository 
for 18 The vogue for sofas is evidenced by the large 
‘et of 2at furniture made for Windsor Castle in 1828, 
‘onsis’ 1g of four large sofas, four small sofas, 10 arm- 
chairs ad 15 chairs—a royal provision of comfort. But 
a found its way to the parlour of the farmer, and 
to the 


nall sitting-rooms of people of moderate means. 
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5.—PEDESTAL DINING-TABLE; ROSEWOOD TOP WITH 
BORDER AND SATINWOOD CORNERS. 


From Mr. Christopher Hussey 


BRASS 
Circa 1820 
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6.—MAHOGANY SIDEBOARD WITH BRONZED CARVED WOOD RAIL AND 
ENRICHMENTS. 


From Viscount Allendale 
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7.—MAHOGANY WARDROBE, = Circa 1815. 


From Colonel Reginald Bastard 
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ST. GILES’S HOUSE, — 
DORSET—I 


THE HOME OF THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY 
By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


Begun in 1650 by Anthony Ashley-Cooper, 1st Earl of Shaftesbury, the famous 
statesman, probably on foundations of an earlier quadrangular house of the 


Ashleys 


HE Ashley-Cooper stock is one of the most remarkable in the 

country, having given to England a political party, a philosophy, 

and a philanthropic ideal. Anthony Ashley-Cooper, Ist Earl and 

first Parliamentary demagogue and party politician in the modern 
sense, 

The fiery soul, which, working out its way, 
Fretted the pigmy body to decay 
was the leading founder of the Whig Party. His grandson, the 3rd Earl, 
enunciated in his writings intellectual conceptions that were to mould much 
of the ethical and esthetic thought of the eighteenth century. And it is the 
7th Earl whom the lightsome figure of Eros rather inappropriately com- 
memorates in Piccadilly Circus. Memorials to-day of the ceaseless war he 
initiated on 19th-century materialism are the Beveridge Report and the 
recent County of London Plan. In these three articles the house that formed 
the background to the lives of these dynamic personalities has a good deal 
to tell us of the ideas underlying and uniting their at first sight so different 
objectives. 
Wimborne St. Giles has not been bought or sold since the Conquest. 

It lies in that rolling chalk country between the Hampshire Avon and 
Cranborne Chase, near Cranborne itself. Indeed, this borderland , between 1.—ANTHONY ASHLEY-COOPER, Ist EARL OF 
the New Forest used to form part of Cranborne Chase and for 20 years 
towards the end of the seventeenth century the Chase belonged to St. SHAFTESBURY, 1621-83. By Sir P. Lely 


Giles’s, having teen bought in 1671 by Lord 
Shaftesbury the statesman from its traditional 
lord, the Earl of Salisbury, for some £5,000. 
The Wimbornes lie some miles up the little River 
Allen from Wimborne Minster, next the Gussages, 
with the Tollards to the north-west. Upwin- 
borne itself (as St. Giles’s is called in old docu- 
ments) is accompanied by Upwimborne Malmayne 
and Upwimborne Plecy. Ela Malmain brought 
the manor to her husband Robert de Plecy, who died 
in 1301. A Plecy heiress married Sir John Hamely,@ 
who died in 1398. His daughter Egidia married, 
Robert Ashley of a Wiltshire family. From their son 
Edmund, living in the reigns of Henry VI and 
Edward IV, the Earls of Shaftesbury are descended. 

St. Giles’s itself, of which the Ist Earl recorded 
that he laid the first stone in 1650, throws an \ 
illuminating light on the perplexing character of the 
leading Parliamentarian in the tortuous politics olf 2» 
the second Charles. It is one of the very first build 
ings to have been erected in the English classic style 
apart from those derived directly from Palladio by 
Inigo Jones; and it was begun in the first year 0! 
the Commonwealth by a man who, though still 
under 30, had taken part on both sides in the Civil 
War. There is no record of his architect, and Sit 
Anthony Ashley-Cooper, as he then was, may wel 
have designed it himself with the help of men who 
had worked under Inigo Jones. He had, throughout 
his chequered career, “‘all the tastes of the English 
country gentleman; estate-management, \unting, 
horse-breeding, gardening, planting, and th: like, as 
well as dabbling in alchemy and astrolog’”; his 
most intimate friend, and companion as tut © to bis 
son and grandson, was John Locke, the fi ¢ mind 
of his age; and the keys to his own me. ality- 
ahead of his contemporaries and accountir: for hils 
political shifts and doctrines—were preci: ly thal 
intellectual liberty, toleration, and ra ynalism 
which were to make the Whig aristocrac of the 
eighteenth century the champions of ¢ nev 
Italian architecture. 

He had succeeded his father in 1€ | whet 
a boy of 10. Sir John Cooper had become 
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(Left) 2—THE SMALL DRAWING-! 00M 
With a ceiling of 1650 in the Inigo Jones 


manner 
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3.—THE NORTH AND EAST FRONTS 
Showing the battlements of the 1650 house retained on the north front, and one of the two towers added about 1850 
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4._THE WHITE HALL.  Redecorated 1750. The portrait over the chimneypiece of Henry Hastings (see text) 











5.—ORIGINAL (1650) ENTRANCE IN 
NORTH FRONT 


possessed of St. Giles’s by marrying the only 
daughter of Sir Anthony Ashley, who had 
been Queen Elizabeth’s Secretary for War 
at the time of the expedition to Cadiz in 1596, 
had translated from the Dutch the first known 
collection of sea charts by Lucas Waghenaer, 
and is credited with having first introduced 
the cabbage to England from Holland. 
Evidently his grandson inherited his acute 
intelligence. Sir Anthony Ashley, in 1624, 
built the pretty range of brick almshouses 
adjoining the church in which he was himself 
buried by his son-in-law beneath a magnifi- 
cent canopied tomb (Fig. 10). The church, 
re-built in 1732 perhaps by one of the 
Bastards of Blandford, 
and again after a fire 
in 1908, was restored 
by the present Earl 
and is an impressive 
example internally of 
Mr. J. N. Comper’s 
work. The almshouses, 
and a range of brick 
gabled stables of about 
the same date, repre- 
sent the vernacular 
tradition against which 
young Anthony Ashley- 
Cooper reacted so 
strongly when he de- 
cided to re-build St. 
Giles’s 25 years later. 
It is probable that 

he followed, or incor- 
porated, a pre-existing 
building in the main 
-a square courtyard 
to which he added two 
large rooms with 
others over them to 
form a new east front. 
To this were added in 
the eighteenth century 
two long west wings. 
The present main 
entrance is _ beneath 
a tower on the north 
side where the north- 
west wing joins the 
quadrangle block; but 
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7.—CHIMNEYPIECE (1650) OF THE LARGE 
DRAWING-ROOM 
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THE 


in the seventeenth century it was evidently 
by the now blocked doorway in the north side 
(Fig. 5) set in a Palladian composition. 
Most of the rooms were redecorated by the 
4th Earl in 1750, so that the original 
arrangement of the Commonwealth period is 
uncertain. 

The elevations show the same blending 
of novelty and tradition as the plan. They 
have the upright regularly spaced windows 
with classical entablature, string-courses, and 
keystones of the new style; but, until 1850, 
were all surrounded by battlements, when 
the present hipped roofand dormer windows 
were added. These, with the classical 








6.—DOORWAY IN THE EAST FRONT; 
REMODELLED 1750 (?) 










































































































8.—CROMWELLIAN CLASSIC: CHIMNE PIECE 





1943 


chimneys, 


and 
removal of the battle- 
ments from the east | 
and south fronts, | 


the 





much improved the | 
appearance. The two/ 
towers had ornate! 
spires added in ig) | 
but removed in 1836. | 
The elevation: are | 
remarkable for ¢ ,ir! 
period, even if | js 
difficult to accept — cir 
early date throug ut. 
It must be coni: sed 
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north front ca 
accepted as of 
it has the aut 
early Palladian « 
ter of Inigo _ -.¢s’s 
drawings. But ©. the 
east side the ower 
windows are icftier, 
set in slighte:  sur- 
rounds, though re peat- 
ing the curious little 
scrolled aprons beneath 
the sills which appear 
in the north front lower 
windows but in con- 
junction with brackets. 
The east doorway (Fig. 6) bears an 
Earl’s coronet not, in any case, bestowed 
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till 1672. The conclusion probably is §offr 
that the east facade was altered by the §and 
4th Earl in 1750 but closely following the § rect 
original. enca 
But if there must be some doubt of the § same 
extent of the Ist Earl’s responsibility for the § 1650 
external finish, enough survives within to §is a 
confirm his classical proclivities. Both the @blac! 
large and the small drawing-rooms which § babl 
occupy the east front retain mid-17th-century § woo 
decoration in the full Inigo Jones manner: @ lhe 
the fireplace of the former (Fig. 7), carved in @ balu: 
local stone by a country mason, and the ceiling 
room 
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IN AN UPPER ROOM 
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Lian best hunting, and hawking poles. 

: His oister-table stood at the 
lower end of the room, which was 
in constant use twice a day, all 
the year round; for he never 
failed to eat. oisters both at 
dinner, and supper; with which 
the neighbouring town of Pool 
supplied him. At the upper end 
of the room stood a small table 
witn a double desk; one side of 
which held a church-bible; the 
other, the book of martyrs. On 
different tables in the room lay 
hawk’s-hoods; bells; old hats, 
with their crowns thrust in, full 
of pheasant eggs; tables; dice; 
cards; and store of tobacco- 
pipes. At one end of this room 
was a door, which opened into a 
closet; where stood bottles of 
strong beer, and wine; which 
never came out but in single 
glasses, which was the rule of the 
house; for he never exceeded 
himself; nor permitted others to 
exceed. Answering to this closet, 
was a door into an old chapel; 
which had been long disused for 
devotion; but in the pulpit, as 
the safest place, was always to be 
found a cold chine of beef, a 
venison-pasty, a gammon of 
bacon, or a great apple-pye, with 
thick crust, well-baked. His 
table cost him not much, tho it 
was good to eat at. His sports 
supplied all, but beef and mutton; 
except on fridays, when he had 
the best of fish. He never wanted 
a London pudding; and he 
always sang it in with, “ My part 
lies therein-a.’’ He drank a glass 
‘ 9.—THE CHURCH AND SIR ANTHONY ASHLEY’S ALMSHOUSES SS ee oe, 
syrup of gilly-flowers into his 
sack; and had always a tunglass 
od @ of the latter (Fig. 2). This consists in wreaths always attended him at dinner; and a little white of small-beer standing by him, which he often stirred 
is Moffruit and foliage each component modelled wand lay by his trencher, to defend it, ifthey were about with rosemary. He lived to be an hundred. 
io Mand oct ins place ‘individually arranged in too troublesome. Inthe windows, which were very He got on horse-back without help; and rode to the 
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‘ large, lay his arrows, cross-bows, and other accoutre- death of the stag, till he was past fourscore. 
he @ rectangular compartments formed by beams ments. The corners of the room were filled with his (To be continued.) 


encased in cast and moulded plaster, in the 
he @same style as those introduced at Coleshill in 
he @ 1650 by Sir Roger Pratt. In one of the upper rooms 
to $is a fireplace and overmantel, the latter framing a 
he black marble slab engraved with arabesques (pro- 
ch Gbably imported from Italy as a table-top), the 
ry Woodwork carved with drapery festoons (Fig. 8). 
r: the original main stairs have the central-waisted 
balusters introduced by Inigo Jones. 

The original character of the other principal 
rooms which surround the courtyard—roofed 
over in late Georgian times—was changed by 
the rococo alterations of the 4th Earl. Their 
tharacter is indicated by that of the White Hall 
Fig. 4), a stately room at the west end of the north 
‘ide. Above its fireplace hangs the full-length 
portrait of that remarkable 17th-century Dorset 
tharacter, old Henry Hastings of Woodlands. He 
was the second son of an Earl of Huntingdon and 
one of the Keepers of the New Forest. The states- 
man Earl as a boy seems to have known him person- 
illy and evidently had an affection for the eccentric 
‘ld sportsman. Though Shaftesbury must have 
liffered from him on almost every conceivable point, 
he description of him that he took the trouble to 
Write aid set up in his library at St. Giles’s suggests 
that he yet respected his rugged individualism : 
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lastings was low of stature, but very strong, and 
; of a ruddy complexion, with flaxen hair. His 
e always of green cloth. His house was of the 
; in the midst of a large park, well stocked with 
s, and fish-ponds. He had a long narrow bowling- 
’ and used to play with round sand-bowls. Here 
banquetting-room built, like a stand, in a large 
pt all sorts of hounds, that ran buck, fox, hare, 
.dger; and had hawks of all kinds, both long, 
ringed. His great hall was commonly strewed 
‘-bones; and full of hawk-perches, hounds, 

« terriers. The upper end of it was hung with 
this, and the last year’s killing. Here, and 
at was intermixed; and hunter’s poles in great 
The parlour was a large room, compleatly 
the same stile. On a broad hearth, paved with 
me of the choicest terriers, hounds, and spaniels. 
owed of the great chairs had litters of cats in them, 
‘wee not to be disturbed. Of these, three or four 


Right) 
d, 1624. 
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'—TOMB OF SIR ANTHONY ASHLEY 
Probably by the Johnsons of Southwark 
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CRICKET COACHES AND 


WILD rumour got abroad some time 

ago that anybody can coach at cricket, 

just as it seemed after the last war 

that anybody could write intelligently 
and authoritatively about it, almost regardless 
of his practical experience “‘out on the middle.”’ 
Of course the contrary is the truth. 

The curious thing about coaching at 
cricket is that the coaches who talk least are 
the most successful, generally speaking. That 
is probably why most of the great batsmen and 
bowlers the game has known became what they 
did. Few of them were ever coached at all, at 
all events never in the post-1918 sense; and so 
the majority heard an absolute minimum of the 
drones ‘‘Come out at ’er,” or “‘ You must not 
do that,’’ which have done so much to stunt 
youthful talent. 

So far as my experience goes of coaching 
and observation of products of some of our 
cricket schools it seems to me—and I do not 
wish to be in the least unfair to the mentors— 
that first principles have been too often dis- 
regarded. Tom, Dick or Harry, whether natur- 
ally a sticker, a hitter, and an all-round type 
respectively, have been drilled to be stickers 
only; little or nothing has been done to incul- 
cate the groundings of how to hit a four or a 
six; and not enough attention has been given 
to the individual bent of each player. 

TIME WASTED 

How often for example are youngsters 
taught how to bowl a yorker? An endless lot 
of bunkum is heard at the bowler’s end about 
how many steps a bowler must take, and of that 
oh ! so wearisome phrase “‘ Keep your arm up 
high,’’ but never a syllable about looking at 
and bowling at the bails if you would bowl a 
yorker, and seldom a word about how to change 
pace and at the same time keep a length. All 
the while nothing is done to discourage the 
bowling of swerves; which discouragement 


should be first on the menu unless your pupil 
has shown unmistakable signs of being a George 
Hirst, J. B. King or W. T. Greswell in embryo. 
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GEORGE HIRST, ONE OF THE GREATEST COACHES, 
INSTRUCTING A SCHOOLBOY AT LEEDS 
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By E. H. D. SEWELL 


There is probably in the whole gamut of 
the so-called coaching of bowling more time 
wasted over the shibboleth about keeping the 
arm well up than on anything else to do with 
bowling. I am very far indeed from being a 
disbeliever in a high delivery, but when I recall 
the consistent successes of bowlers like W. G. 
Grace, Grimmett, Bobby Peel, Rushby, Bucken- 
ham, tutey alia, none of whom ever sent down 
a “‘hand over head” ball, I fall back on the 
truism that the best bowling action is the action 
which best suits each man who has to bowl the 
ball. 


To so great an extent is this true that I 
can find no fault with the chest-square-to-the- 
batsman delivery of Larwood, whose action 
breaks one of the first rules of bowling—that 
a right-hand bowler should deliver the ball with 
his chest almost square to mid-on, while he, 
vide the beautiful actions of J. T. Hearne, 
Hammond, Jim Iremonger and Lockwood, was 
looking towards the batsman’s end over his 
(the bowler’s) left shoulder immediately prior 
to delivery. Almost every season there are pub- 
lished photographs of coaches instructing the 
young idea how to deliver a ball. Never have 
I seen one such photograph which insisted on 
the ideal edgewise delivery. Why not? Simply 
because the coach does not know that that is 
the easiest action whence to produce the 
curate’s “‘good break from the off,’’ as the old 
vicar’s famous advertisement had it; the 
easiest action whence to bowl the “go with the 
arm”’ ball (which, properly bowled, as old Jack 
Hearne used to do it, is a far deadlier ball than 
any swerve; it produced the only hat-trick 
against Australia in England in 1899 at Leeds 
anyway, two right-handers being caught at 
slip off it and a left-hander being bowled leg- 
stump by it); while, for concealing change of 
pace, no better action has yet been devised. 

This edgewise one is essentially a first 
principle bowling action; yet it is, from what 
can be seen every season, not insisted on even 
if it is seriously encouraged. 


THE FOLLOW- 


aon : THROUGH 
4s Similarly with re- 


gard to the _ follow- 
through in what is 
meant to be a scoring 
Kan stroke. Within recent 
aad = years I watched a 
youngster of about 
16 being coached. Not 
once during a quarter 
of an hour did his men- 
tor tell him what was 
wrong with his method 
of dealing with the 
obvious four through 
the covers, which that 
mentor wisely enough 
was serving up to him. 
I have never felt so 
inclined to butt in, but 
I refrained. Never did 
the boy’s bat follow- 
through, ending up 
always pointing, as it 
should, at some imag- 
inary spot in the off 
net between wide mid- 
off and _ coverpoint. 
Instead, after perform- 
ing an almost perfect 
semicircle, the bat 
ended somewhere be- 
hind his left shoulder, 
and every time he had 
hit the ball at all it had 
been either sliced or 
skied. That was coach- 
ing in 194—. 

Would any of the 
recognised greatest 
coaches, such as Cap- 
tain McCanlis (Kent), 
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LOCKWOOD, A BOWLER WITH 
BEAUTIFUL ACTION 








Alfred Shaw (Nottinghamshire and Sussex), 
Bobby Peel (Yorkshire), R. A. H. Mitchell 
(Eton), George Baker (Lancashire and Har- 
row), George Hirst (Yorkshire and Eton), A. E. 
Relf (Wellington), Jim Iremonger (Nottingham- 
shire), Stephenson (Uppingham), have permitted 
that boy to continue on the wrong road? 

It has always been a bit of a mystery to 
me why so much stress is laid on defence while 
out-and-out attack is never part of the regular 

























curriculum in the nets. In my humble opinion @,,. y,, 
it would be to the great advantage of our game #5, 
from end to end if the last five minutes «+ least 
of every allotted batting period in a net were 
devoted to sheer going-for-the-bowling, and to T 
learning how to “long-handle.’’ One never sees @., 7. 
a boy in a net chasing in ‘‘to the pitch of 'et, 997 qo¢ 
and trying to knock the cover off. Tha’ 's “¢4 iheoad 
clock 1 





whenever runs are wanted against the 
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Well do I recall the first time I 























in print! It was in the School magaz The Brith tl 
critic was telling the world all about ‘© PT Miinner 
vious month’s doings. He found se 10 Bow, j 
complain that there had been a ter cy © Bhat y 
indulge in hitting the ball in the aira’ © nets, MBubstit 
“and the greatest offender is Sewell Whe? Bithom | 
in after years, I have enjoyed myse — tice 0; 
the ball in the air, many is the quic smirk . ach, 

have had at those unwise and quite sheedet In 
words. They were just part of the ristakel Hire he) 
doctrine of trying to make a potent cape xtend 
bat like Johnny Douglas, which has e ured ‘ ‘sions 
this day. If the mentors would but re orse the Birant o. 
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process a much better time would be had by all. 
| am convinced of that. 


( think it is rather a pity that watching 
mat play is not part of the recognised coach- 
ing business. An experienced coach can do 
muc! good if he sits with a couple of his pupils 
wat. ing every ball bowled, every move in the 
He could then better explain the weak- 


v; 
—- not to say cricket absurdity, of such a 
thine as I witnessed at a ’Varsity match. The 
capt .a, a slow off-break bowler, had stationed 
a fin. very deep long-leg, and a deep square-leg 
only bout 40 yds. from his long-leg! This 
capt: 1 had been at one of the big Public 
Scho. 5 and was in his third year at the ’Varsity. 
Whe. he had picked up such a hopeless placing 
ofa. ..d cannot even be guessed at. 
VALUE OF WATCHING 

| another ’Varsity match the bowling was 
chany | almost exactly to the minute by the 
clock very 20 minutes, quite regardless of the 
illo vickets. In a third, on a wet wicket the 
fast b vler who had begun the bowling got two 
sood ckets in his first two overs. He was then 
taken 4. It was not until later on I discovered 
that .e captain had taken him off at the 
powle “s request because “‘he did not think the 
wicke’ suited him’’! It was merely retributive 
justic. that his side lost the match. Now, 
a cocch watching those games would be 
able to do a heap of good by explaining 
such cricket crimes on the spot. A few 
minutes as eye-witness of the facts is 
better spent than are hours of banging the 
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LARWOOD, * WHOSE ACTION BREAKS 
ONE OF THE FIRST RULES OF 
BOWLING ” 


ball about inside a net. Within those confines 
also nothing can be taught about one of 
the most important parts of cricket, 1.e. 
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the placing of the field. When and where 
is the young idea seriously taught how to 
place a field? I confess I do not know. That, 
on which the result of every game so largely 
depends, is often just left to chance and to how 
much the captain of the year happens to have 
learned at big matches during the summer 
holidays, when, to be quite frank, he will see 
some queer placings from time to time. such as 
a slow left-handed round-the-wicket bowler 
performing on a turning wicket with a deep 
square leg and a rather square long-on, both too 
deep in any case, and both idle! I am sure that 
neither Blythe, Rhodes nor Woolley for example 
ever in their careers stationed fielders in such 
a condition of wicket in those positions. 


PLACING THE FIELD 

By way of illustrating how impossible it is 
to coach some school captains I give a personal 
experience. When playing against a school on 
a dead sort of wicket I was amazed to find three 
slips, a deep third man (a gift two every time), 
a cover and extra cover, no deep square leg, a 
mid-on and no short leg, for a slow medium 
right-hander. The eye being in order I managed 
to get a hundred, and then asked the captain 
if he minded my placing the field for him. He 
seemed delighted and did as I suggested. My 
previous strokes for four now became singles, 
and I soon departed. A month later I played 
against the same school and captain. Lo! and 
behold, the same old setting of three slips, etc., 
was in being. There could be only one answer 
to such indifference, and, much as it pained me 
to give it, there was. 


THE SUBSTITUTE DONCASTER 


SEPTEMBER YEARLING SALES AND THE NEW ST. LEGER 


\HE optimism of the British bloodstock 

world is proverbial. Yet some of the 

war-time happenings have filled even 

those who are hardened through close 
association with it with -wonderment. Despite 
the seemingly unsurmountable difficulties, 
\loodstock-breeding establishments are in high 
lemand. Lady Wentworth has purchased 
Burton Park to run in conjunction with her 
(rabbet Park Stud. Mrs. Nagle, who bought 
the Oaks winner Rose of England ai the last 
December Sales, is the new owner of the 
Westerlands Stud which was once the home of 
(oronach. Mrs. Macdonald-Buchanan seems to 
ve centralising upon Newmarket and, not 
‘ontent with the Lordship Stud which she pur- 
thased soon after Lord St. Davids’s death, has 
bought the ever-famous Egerton House estab- 
lishment from Lord Harewood. Mrs. Broom- 
‘eld, who has for so long been at the Manor 
stud at Bishop’s Sutton, has leased the Coombe 
Park Stud near Reading from the executors of 
he late Mr. Howard. Next week it is more than 
ikely that a further sensation will be forth- 
‘oming following the sale on the Wednesday, 
‘y Messrs. Curtis and Henson, of the Sandley 
‘state or, better, the Gilltown Stud, in Dorset, 


* * * 


To other matters; since Solario was bought 


'y Lorc Glanely on behalf of a syndicate for 
7,000. in 1932, in order to prevent his export 
‘broad, there have been few instances of the 
yndicalisation of stallions until last year. 
then Mr. A, E, Allnatt, who had purchased 
rll the |: te Lord Glanely’s horses, lock, stock 
id bari, and incidentally disposed of them 
‘a pr = of some £47,000, syndicalised the 
‘wo Th sand Guineas winner Colombo at an 
greed e of £24,000. At about the same 
me M:. Martin Benson did a similar thing 
ith the ~ lian Derby and Grand Prix de Paris 
Pinner rco at an agreed price of £62,000. 
age 5 this goes to press, it is announced 
‘at Mr. \\lnatt has decided to syndicalise the 
bstitu Ascot Gold Cup winner Ujiji, for 
_ : said 400gs. as a yearling, at an agreed 


" ‘0,000, divided into 40 shares at £750 
ce-time the September Yearling Sales 


Int 
© held 2t Doncaster in St. Leger week and 


Xtend «ver seven sessions. Each of those 
an cludes the yearlings from what, for 
ry) 


better term, can be called a ‘“‘star- 


turn”’ stud. Hence the big prices are more or 
less distributed over the week. Next week the 
yearlings from all those ‘‘star-turn”’ studs are 
to be sold on a single day (Thursday, Septem- 
ber 16,) and are, one of the best-bred collec- 
tions of youngsters which have ever been 
catalogued. 
* * * 


Here it is obviously impossible thoroughly 
to review in one article what in ordinary times 
would have extended over seven or eight; 
brevity is essential. Only those lots of high 
four-figure import will be noted. The Sledmere 
Stud forms a good starting-off ground. From 
this famous Yorkshire establishment Sir Richard 
Sykes sends three colts and two fillies. Though 
all are good, top prices will be forthcoming for 
January- and February-foaled, bay colts by, 
respectively, the Derby winner Bois Roussel and 
the French Derby and Grand Prix de Paris 
victor Mieuxce. The former, who comes from 
the Son-in-Law mare Coppelia, is an attractive 
lot, but preference is for Mieuxce’s son who, like 
Orthodox and Eleanor Cross, comes from Queen 
Christina, she by Buchan from Fearless Fox’s 
dam Molly Adare, a daughter of Phalaris and 
a grand-daughter of Pretty Polly. 


Competition for this colt may result in 
Major Deane taking bids in the five-figure 
region and a like performance may take place 
when another son of Mieuxce, out of Blue Lotus 
a half-sister to the Derby winner Blenheim, 
enters the ring from the Worksop Manor Stud. 
From this stud, owned by Captain Farr, two 
colts and five fillies are listed. Fillies nowadays, 
and with the future in view, are the more 
attractive. Among Captain Farr’s five are three, 
at least, who might make history. These are 
a chestnut by Fairway from the Blandford mare 
Futurity, who comes of the Lady Americus line; 
a bay by Blue Peter who is from a half-sister 
by Blandford, to Tiffin; and a chestnut by 
Nearco who is out of Candia, she by Solario. 
Nearco’s get, despite the idiosyncrasies of 
Nasrullah, maintain their popularity. A really 
lovely filly by him, marred only by a dip-back, is 
listed by the Dunchurch Lodge Stud and is 
from a half-sister to the dam of Windsor Slipper; 
another by him, from Summertide a Blandford 
mare who traces to Hermione, figures among 
Mr. Anthony de Rothschild’s batch; yet an- 
other filly and, this time, from Felstead’s 
daughter Fellow’s Eyot, the dam also of 


Valencay, will come up from Mr. Martin 
Benson’s, while a colt by him, out of Harroway 
and The Pelican’s dam Rosy Legend, she by 
Dark Legend, will make the journey south from 
the Manor House Stud at Middleham. 


Two more sires whose stock for obvious 
reasons is in demand are Hyperion and Pre- 
cipitation. Both are well represented. Among 
those listed by the former which must be par- 
ticularly noted are a filly from the Cygnus mare 
Sweet Swan amcng the Littleton Stud con- 
tingent; a chestnut filly from Silver Birch, a 
daughter of Blandford, which Mr. Ernest 
Bellaney is sending from Ireland with a great 
reputation, and another really lovely chestnut 
filly from the Cheveley Park Stakes winner 
Celestial Way (Fairway) which emanates from 
the Moreton Stud; while Why Hurry’s sire 
Precipitation is responsible for, among others, 
a dark grey filly of the Tillywhim line which 
comes from Dunchurch Lodge; a particularly 
attractive bay filly from a half-sister to the 
dam of Arctic Star, from Beech House; a 
big well-made bay colt out of the Gainsborough 
mare Serena Blandish, which figures among 
Mr. Anthony de Rothschild’s; a chestnut filly 
from Fairway’s daughter Embuche, which hails 
from Middleham; a chestnut out of that good 
winning mare Diana Buttercup (Prince Meteor) 
from the Littleton Stud; a chestnut filly from 
Czinzano (Manna) and, as good as any and 
better than most, a brown colt from Mr. J. A. 
Hirst’s Sezincote Stud out of Roxina a half- 
sister, by Diophon, to the Ascot Gold Cup 
winner Tiberius. 

+ ee 


These are possibly the most likely big- 
figure lots. The produce of more recent sires 
such as Casanova, Mahmoud’s brother Khan 
Bahadur and Panorama, will not make so much 
money but are almost equally attractive. The 
catalogue caters for every category of buyer. 
Once again Messrs. Tattersall have done their 
share in keeping the bloodstock industry going. 


Little space is left for a consideration of the 
likely runners for the New St. Leger; actually 
little is needed. The 1943 crop of three-year-olds 
is the poorest that has been seen since the last 
war. It is better to have written of the possible 
runners in 1944 and 1945 than to waste space 
onthem. They are indeed a mediocre lot and 
of that lot either Straight Deal or Herringbone 
may prove the best. Royston. 
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UP AND DOWN HILL 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


T is always popular to arrange a tee-shot 
from a great height downwards. The 
puniest of drivers, when taking up his 
stance on such a teeing-ground, will share 

in fancy the powers of Mr. Edward Blackwell.” 
That is a profound truth even though there be 
a slightly cynical ring about the sentence. The 
reader will doubtless say that it was written 
by someone who had looked deep into the 
frailties of the human heart, and the reader 
will be right. I culled it, when looking through 
my shelves the other day, from a little book on 
golfing architecture written some time ago by 
Mr. H. S. Colt and Mr. C. H. Alison, and what 
they do not know about golfers’ little weak- 
nesses is not worth knowing. There is no one 
of us, I will roundly assert, save the most 
unutterable golfing prig, who does not enjoy 
just for once in a while letting fly from a 
mountain top. And not only do we then feel 
gifted with Blackwellian power, but owing to 
the confidence which the situation engenders 
our swing is much more Blackwellian than 
usual. The fact that we have not got to get the 
ball up into the air ourselves, but that the height 
does all the work for us, has a most beneficial 
effect, and our follow-through, as we stand 
poised there “high in the stainless eminence of 
air,’’ is often something to wonder at. 

There is something more needed to add to 
our perfect enjoyment of the shot. Those two 
Machiavellian architects do not mention it, but 
| am sure they are fully conscious of it. It is 
that when the ball ultimately drops it should 
have a fine, open plain, bare of bunkers, on 
which to descend. The player’s felicity must 
not be diminished by any niggling demands for 
excessive straightness. One example comes to 
mind from my often quoted Aberdovey, namely 
the drive from the Pulpit, at the fourth, which 
was once the fifth, hole. In gutty days the shot 
was certainly exhilarating but it was also 
exacting, since the ball had to be laid down ina 
fairly narrow space between the sand dunes on 
the left and a cluster of low, hummocky hills 
on the right. Then came the rubber-cored ball, 
with which it was easy to carry those right- 
hand hills and there was a glorious void beyond 
them; a man could open his shoulders with a 
light heart. The old shot was much the better 
from a strictly golfing point of view, but the 
new one set the blood coursing more freely 
through the veins and brought the greater 
happiness to the greater number. That, I 
incline to say, is as it should be. If we are 
going to have fun—and everybody needs a little 
relief once in a round—then let us have the 
greatest and most care-free fun we can! 

* * * 


I have been going through in my head the 
courses that I love—an occupation in which 
sadness and pleasure mingle—and trying to 
recall some of these outstanding shots from the 
heights down into the depths. Curiously enough 
some of the courses of mighty sandhills where 
such drives might be expected are not peculiarly 
rich in them. There is none very noteworthy at 
Sandwich nor, unless I have forgotten, at 
Burnham, nor, unless it be that singularly 
deceitful sixteenth, at Newcastle in County 
Down. Rye has a fair example in the tenth tee 
shot; but it is not ideal, for the teeing ground 
is some little way back and not on the very 
verge of the precipice. I remember one very 
cheering shot at Alnmouth, but I know 
not if it be still there. Then, after playing on 
the old historic and sandy links below, one 
climbed on to some inland ground on the hills 
above and the corresponding shot down was 
ecstatic. The tenth hole at Sunningdale is an 
example known to many people; so is the last 
hole at Ashdown Forest, and yet another is the 
hole on which one comes down from the high- 
lands at Gullane. Indeed I think there must be 
two such shots at Gullane, on No. 1 and on 
No. 2 courses respectively. My dear old friend 
Royston has several samples made more exciting 
by the great stretch of downland below; and 
yes, I will mention one more, a noble bang 
from a pulpit tee—the number of the hole I 


know not—at Sandwell Park. There must be 
innumerable other instances; there are probably 
some on the Braids at Edinburgh, but I have 
never been there. Let each reader fill up the 
gap, as the cookery books say, “‘to taste” and 
hope that he may soon be feeling thoroughly 
Blackwellian there once again. 

There is a law of compensation which makes 
these shots the sweeter, since we have often had 
to struggle uphill before playing them and 
nobody, or hardly anybody, likes uphill holes. 
I was reading the other day Cotton’s account 
of a match he had: played on a Scottish course, 
in which he spoke of the fine up-hill last hole. 
I have never seen the course and in any case 
have no desire to cross swords with him, 
but that hole must, I think, be an exception to 
prove the rule. On this point, too, my 
architects have something wise to say: “If any 
high and steep hills exist on the land, it is 
desirable to take them diagonally in preference 
to making a frontal attack. The middle-aged 
golfer is disinclined for mountaineering in the 
morning, and, if the house committee know 
their business, he is even less inclined for it in 
the afternoon.”’ It is not merely because I am 
more than middle-aged, and lame into the 
bargain, that I hate such up-hill work, diagonal 
or frontal. The long shots are nearly always 
disappointing, the approaches deceitful, and 
the holes dull. Never shall I forget slogging up 
the hill at Gullane, at the second hole, in the 
teeth of a bitter hurricane. Like Mr. Hutchin- 
son’s imaginary friend, James Macpherson, at 
the Long Hole at Blackheath, I felt as if J nad 
been driving ever since I was a little boy. It 
will always be a thousand times worth while in 
order to emerge on the top of Gullane Hill, but 
the getting there can never be more than a 
means to an end. 

* * * 


The greens at such up-hill holes are always 
likely to be unsatisfactory. They may be “ gun- 
platforms’’ cut out of the hillside when the 
approach is partially blind, or they may be 
made on the natural slope of the ground. In 
that case there is no lack of visibility, but if 
there be a stormy wind blowing it may be next 
to impossible to lay the ball dead from below 


STORING FOR 


OST gardeners who are wise will 
already have made a start with the 
gathering of their vegetable crops. 
Once full growth has been obtained 

it is not advisable to postpone the work of 
harvesting, for every day’s delay not only 
increases the possibility of attack from soil 
pests, especially in ground that has been freshly 
broken, but also prevents the sowing and plant- 
ing of succession crops at the proper time. 
Lifted at the correct period ‘when they are 
mature, vegetables keep much better during 
the winter, and, as winter supplies will be of 
the greatest importance this year, it is advisable 
to see that the crops are in the best possible 
condition before they go into store. The longer 
beetroot, for example, is left in the ground 
once it has reached maturity, the poorer the 
quality becomes. The roots tend to become hard 
and woody and the flavour is impaired. Much 
the same applies to carrots which have a ten- 
dency to split and fall a prey to various soil 
pests, thus losing quality. 

If not already lifted, second early potatoes 
should now be gathered without delay whether 
or not the haulms have died down. With these 
tubers, which will be wanted for more or less 
immediate use, it is sufficient to see that they 
are well dried at the time of lifting by leaving 
them on the surface of the ground for a few 
hours after digging, and then storing them in 
sacks or boxes or even in heaps or placing them 
in a shed where they are in the dark. The ex- 
clusion of light is the chief essential in the 
storing of the tubers in order to keep them fresh 
and tender in the skin. 

By the middle of September, the main crops 
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the flag and quite impossible from above jt. 
Of course, if the green is exactly on the summit 
of the mountain, blindness is the only definite 
objection and I must confess to having been 
fond of such holes. There was the old tenth at 
Woking, for example, with its turf wall at the 
back of the green on which sat spectators on a 
match day. The present hole is better, more 
visible and more difficult; but it is the od one 
that “‘still fondly on my memory rushes,” [t 
was fun, perhaps rather degraded fun, tv hit a 
good high mashie shot, to know that it hd sat 
down with a plop on the green and to ‘oil up 
to see how near the hole it might be. 
* * * 


I have been talking only of the longer oles, 
whether up-hill or down. When it com.:s to 
one-shotters I think that the up-hill hole s the 
better of the two. At any rate they are some 
fine short holes in which the green is w |] set 
up, perched defiantly above the tee and \ :iting 
to be won. I mentioned one very good ne in 
writing the other day of Westward Ho '—the 
fifth, and there are plenty more. The: sever 
seem to me to be easy holes at which 
straight. Even though the tee be on 
there is always a tendency to pull a shot 


2 flat 
d-hill; 


but perhaps this is merely a personal fancy,| 


At least it is much easier to keep straigh* down- 
hill for the reason which I gave befor, that 
there is no trouble about getting the b:\! into 
the air. The new Rushes hole at Hoylaie, the 
thirteenth, is unquestionably very  ifficult 
because the green is so narrow and so closely 
beset with bunkers, but the lofting the ball 


and making it stop are done for you by the! 
high tee. I should call the hole agonising fun} 
rather than a great hole. That there is fun in| 


seeing the ball drop down and down on to a 


green beneath nobody can deny. A hole on the} 
way home at Hollinwell comes to my mind, 


where we leave the high country and the green 
is far, far below. To play a successful shot 
there is, 
view, an immensely gratifying sensation, but 
such a hole can to my mind never take high 
rank among short holes.. However, I began by 
decrying priggishness, and here I am danger- 
ously near to being priggish myself. 

Place me on Sunium’s marbled steep 

Where nothing but the waves and I—— 

Byron had never hit a shot from a high place 
on a seaside course but he clearly had the right 
feeling for it. 


THE WINTER 


will be ready for lifting. They should not be 


left too late. Dry tubers required for seed 
should be selected as lifting is done and stored 
separately in a frost-proof shed, and as a pre- 
caution to keep them dry and sweet dust 4 
layer of powdered lime between the tubers. As 
the roots are lifted, the tubers should be gathered 
at the end of each day and the haulm burned. 
The main crops can be treated in the same) 
way as the second earlies and stored in some 
dark frost-proof place or, if there is : fairly 
large quantity to deal with, put in clamps 
outside. The making of a clamp is not a difficult 
business. A dry, well-drained spot should be 
chosen, and it is preferable to spread @ layer 0! 
clean straw a few inches thick on the ¢round, 
although the roots can be placed direct.y on the 
soil. The tubers can then be built uv in the 
form of a pyramid or a rectangle to — height 
of about 3 ft., when they should b: vovered 
with another layer of straw laid lengthy .¢ dow? 
the slope of the heap, resembling a iatched 
roof. The clamp should then be left = 4 fe" 
days to allow any moisture from the nan 
escape, after which it should be cas¢ in with 
soil. An all-over covering of about - 1s.» 
sufficient, and the soil should be pa. -d dow? 
smooth and firm to form a roof to .f0W ~ 
the rain, a tuft of straw protruding “om t ‘ 
apex of the heap being left to s © 4% * 
‘“‘breather.’’ Stored in this way, © * oot 
will keep well until the late winter nd eat! 
spring. 
Beet and carrots can be hanc -¢ , 
same way if the quantity to be stor: 'S ~~ . 
If, however, there are only a few 1s f - 
dealt with, the roots can be stored ™° 


-d in the 
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STAGES IN THE HARVESTING OF HARICOT BEANS. Dwarf beans pulled up and the plants inverted on the surface to dry off. 
(Right) The plants taken indoors and suspended in the roof of a shed prior to shelling the beans 


conv niently in boxes of sand placed in a cool 
shed or under a north wall, where they will keep 
admirably. Some care is required in lifting 
these crops so as not to damage the roots, and 
it is well to remember that, while the foliage of 
carrots can be cut off close to the root, the leaves 
of the beet should be twisted off and not cut, as 
cutting leads to bleeding and consequent dis- 
coloration. By mid-September, all main-crop 
carrots should be ready for storing, and the 
same applies to beetroot sown in late April or 
early May. 

The treatment of onions is a little different, 
and the harvesting of the crop calls for a little 
more care. Once the foliage has died down the 
bulbs should be lifted gently with a fork and 
laid out in rows to dry off in the sun. Thev can 
be spread out on a tarpaulin sheet and left for 
a day or two if the weather is dry and settled, 
but, if there is any likelihood of rain, it is 
advisable to spread them out on the staging in 
a greenhouse to make certain that they are 
properly dried off before tying them in bundles 
or roping them and hanging them from the 
rafters of a shed. Any thick, bull-necked speci- 
mens should be removed, as well as any bulbs 
suspected of being diseased. The former do not 
keep well, and with these quite a good method 
of preserving them, if they cannot be used 
within a reasonable time, is to peel them, 
slice them thinly and dry the rings in an oven. 
When they become crisp and dry store them in 
closed tins. To make them ready for use, all 
that need be done is to soak them in water and 
cook in the usual way. 

If the ground on which the yellow turnips 
are growing is wanted for another crop, the 


*LETING THE FINAL EARTHING UP OF CELERY AS 
‘OTECTION TO THIS CROP DURING HARD WEATHER 


roots can be lifted and stored in the same way 
as carrots; otherwise they can be left for 
another month or two yet. Swedes, which, 
unlike turnips, do not deteriorate in quality by 
increased size, and parsnips, which are better 
lifted as required, can also be left in the ground 
until the New Year, and the same applies to 
Jerusalem artichokes. These should be topped 
now if this has not already been done, as this 
will encourage the tubers to form and also stop 
any flowering, which will quickly weaken the 
stock. 

Leafy crops, such as cauliflowers, cabbage, 
lettuce and runner beans, will keep fresh for a 
few days if placed in a cool shed, but it is not 
advisable to gather more of them than can be 
used almost at once. Runner beans of course 
can be gathered, the younger pods being selected 
and preserved for use during the winter in salt 
in jars. Place alternate layers of salt and 
beans until the jar is full, when it should be 
securely sealed. Haricot beans, on the other 
hand, should be left until the pods are reaching 
maturity, when the whole plant should be pulled 
up and inverted on the soil to dry off for a day 
or two before being hung up on the rafters of 
a shed, newspaper being spread below the 
plants to collect any beans as they drop from 
the pods. 

Once the plants are thoroughly dried and 
withered they can be lightly threshed and the 
beans can be gathered and stored in tins. Beans 
such as Brown Dutch and Countess de Cham- 
bord can be treated in this way and provide a 
most useful supply for the winter. Suitable 
varieties of peas for drying, such as Harrison’s 
Glory, can be handled in the same manner. 


Tomatoes should be gathered immediately 
they are showing colour on the plants and 
placed on shelves or boxes to ripen off. If frosts 
seem likely and there is no means of protecting 
the plants, it is a good plan to cut off the 
trusses of green fruit and place them in a green- 
house or a light shed when they will ripen 
perfectly. On no account should the fruit be 
left on the plant if there seems a possibility of 
frost at nights; otherwise the crop will be com- 
pletely spoilt. 

Celery is one of those crops the flavour of 
which is improved by a touch of frost, but at 
the same time the plants must be given every 
protection by careful earthing up against severe 
winter weather. The best method is to add 
eaith gradually, about 4 ins. or so every fort- 
night, until the desired length of blanched stem 
is secured. Bank up the soil neatly on each side 
of the row, pressing some fine soil round the 
plants without unduly firming it. Avoid 
getting any soil into the heart of the plants and 
do not carry the earth higher than the top of 
the leaves next to the outside. 

With proper earthing up there is no need 
to protect the tops of celery with straw or 
bracken, but, if the weather should be very 
severe, the plants can be lifted and stored in 
sand under the protection of a wall with a 
covering of straw on top. Treated in this way, 
celery will keep excellently for a considerable 
period. If frames are available, lettuce and 
Batavian endive should be lifted from the open 
with balls of soil and planted out in the frames, 
when they will keep well and provide a welcome 
supply of fresh saladings well through the 
winter, G. C. TAYLOR. 


HARVESTING THE ONION CROP. THE BULBS SPREAD OUT 
IN THE SUN TO DRY OFF PRIOR TO BUNCHING 











IVY ON HOUSE 
WALLS 


IR,—I should say that to describe 

ivy as either beneficial or harmful 
is an exaggeration. The common- 
sense view would suggest that if the 
creeper ivy (or other) is kept clear of 
the gutters (a foot or two below) and 
of windows and projecting window 
sills, creepers can be pleasant to look 
at and probably give some measure 
of protectién. It is also desirable to 
clip occasionally to prevent the ten- 
dency to slip down, as has just hap- 
pened to a creeper on an old house in 
this street, where it has been allowed 
to grow too luxuriantly.—CHARLES 
BarKER, 33, Jury Street, Warwick. 


S1r,—In reference to a letter enquir- 
ing about ivy on house walls (Coun- 
TRY LIFE, August 27), I should like to 
tell how, visiting a friend in his garden 
one day recently, I found him begin- 
ning to strip the ivy from the walls of 
his house. I had often admired the dis- 
tinction its presence gave to his home, 
because it was a particularly beautiful 
kind of long-pointed ivy. Someone 
had scared my friend, however, by 
forecasting damage to the _ walls 
through damp and the effect of the 
rootlets upon the stone; and he had 
therefore decided to sacrifice the 
lovely thing which made his house 
wall a delight to every passer-by. 
Persuading him to stay his hand 
until we had discussed the matter, I 
told him that an ivy-covered wall is 
exceptionally dry, instead of being 
damp, the overhanging leaves making 
it almost impossible for rain to reach 
the stone; and it was easy to prove 
this by examination of his own wall. 
Nor are the rootlets of the ivy in any 
way injurious. They have no dis- 
integrating effect upon the stone, their 
grip being only a surface one. Even 
the objection that ivy harbours 
insects is really nothing against it. 
As long as the insects remain in the 
ivy, aS is mostly the case, what harm 
are they doing? Also, the more 
spiders there are in one’s ivy, the 
fewer flies will get into one’s house. 
Indeed, the common ivy (Hedera 
helix), though known to everybody, 
gets less than justice for its good 
qualities from anybody. Its powers 
of growth are remarkable. I fre- 
quently see a beautiful plant which 
decorates the room of a friend, who 
grew it from a single ivy leaf placed 
in water. Oncé established, ivy 
demands no attention beyond a little 
trimming, and it always does its best 
to beautify whatever position it 


takes up. 

Ivy produces its flowers in 
October and November. They are 
modest, greenish little blossoms, but 


beautiful in detail, and as they appear 
when most other flowers have ceased 
to bloom, they are greatly appreciated 
by the bees and other insects, the 
nectar they provide being probably 
the very last of the season. The small 
blackish berries are equally appreci- 
ated by the birds at times when most 
other sources of food have failed them. 

Poets have sung of ivy as the 
emblem of faithful friendship, and it 
is the badge of at least one Scottish 


clan, the Gordons. The Highland 
pharmacist of old gave it a place 
among his medicaments; and an 


ointment made from its leaves was 
used as a cure for burns. 

Perhaps it is because it clothes 
sO many ancient crumbling buildings 
that ivy has come to be associated 
with, and even blamed for, their ruin 
and decay, instead of being praised 
for hiding with its beautifying drapery 
what would otherwise be eyesores. 
But the idea of causing ruin is en- 
tirely erroneous. The plant may harm 
certain trees by constriction, and 
absorption of some part of their 
nourishment, though even that may 
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be disputed; because it has its own 
roots, and is not, strictly speaking, 
parasitical. With buildings, however, 
this cannot occur. It deprives them 
of nothing, its action being entirely 
beneficial. To coastal houses especi- 
ally, it is a positive safeguard, pro- 
tecting them better than anything 
else could against moisture-laden 
winds from the sea. An ivy-covered 
wall is kept cool in summer heat, 
and protected from the effects of frost 
in winter. 

In course of the talk with my 
friend, all the foregoing points were 
considered, and by the time we had 
finished he had decided to leave the 
ivy upon his house walls.—JAMES 
Cowan, Milngavie, Dumbartonshire. 


A USE FOR A POOL 


S1r,—The enclosed photograph may 
interest your readers, if any have pools 
not in use. There is a tank under the 
inlet tap of the pool, so chilled water 
is at hand, a plug outlet for excess 
drainage and in case of storms, and 
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N. D. Lupton, Hyde Crook, Dor- 
chester, Dorset. 

[The harvest bug, or harvester, 
is a minute scarlet-coloured mite or 
acarid that lives in the fields in the 
spring and actually feeds on small 
insects and mites. In the summer 
and autumn the pest has a taste for 
blood, and attacks animals and people 
with tender skin and causes very 
annoying swellings on arms and 
ankles. There is apparently no risk 
of its conveying diseases, but the 
irritation caused may be particularly 
severe. The wearing of stockings 
dusted inside with flowers of sulphur 


is recommended as a_ preventive, 
while the taking of warm _ baths 
containing bath salts (or washing 


soda) will much allay the irritation. 
The application of a strong solution 
of Epsom salts, as required, to the 
ankles or parts liable to attack is 
recommended by some as being better 
than flowers of sulphur for the pur- 
pose. It can, of course, be added to 
the bath water, as is done for relief 
of rheumatism.—ED. ] 











AN EMPTY POOL AS A WAR-TIME GARDEN 
See letter: A Use for a Pool 


shelter from winds. As the pool faces 
full south there is quick growth and 
a heavy crop of tomatoes, which will 
be followed by winter lettuce, then 
early potatoes and dwarf French 
beans, and on to tomatoes again. I 
think you will agree that thus good 
use is made of a vacant space.—E. 
TURNER, Edwalton, Nottinghamshire. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF 
FENESTRATION 


Sir,—I was much interested in the 
article (August 27) on the old mansions 
handed over to the control of the 
National Trust and especially your 
remarks on the fenestration of Brams- 
hill, Hampshire. Recently in The 
Builder there was a series of articles on 
The Lost Art of Fenestration. I was 
reminded of these when one of your 
contributors complained of the bad 
placing of the windows in some of 
the designs for the Government 
cottages for agricultural workers. 

It would not matter how simple 
the designs were, if only the fenestra- 
tion were as good as it generally was 
in the cottages and small houses of 
the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries. So many housing 
estates are too ambitious in striving 
after architectural effects, and lack 
the natural charm of the older houses, 
which are just content to do their job 
efficiently and without fuss.—C. B. 


DEFEATING THE 
HARVEST BUG 
Sir,—Can you or any of my fellow 


readers tell how to defeat the harvest 
bug before it gets under the skin?— 


SCRATCH DIALS 


S1r,—Your correspondent F. R. has 
shown us a very interesting scratch 
dial at Hook Norton (August 6); but 
surely he is wide of the mark in suggest- 
ing that a finger placed in the hole would 
throw a shadow indicating the hour ! 
Even if the hand did not block out the 
sunshine, the angle at which the finger 
was inserted would affect the time 
indication very seriously. No, it seems 
certain that there was generally a 
fixed gnomon in the middle of these 
dials, of metal or wood: fragments 
of both have been found; and these 
would have been carefully fixed by the 
dial-maker so as to indicate the time 
as accurately as possible. 

Dom Ethelbert Horne, one of the 
leading authorities on this fascinating 
subject, writes thus: ‘‘We may take 
it as certain that in the great majority 
of cases the scratch dial-maker first 
fixed the shadow peg in the wall, and 
then ‘cut the lines.’’ Another writer 
has suggested that often the dials 
were coloured, in which case lines were 
not cut in the stone, only dots to mark 
the ends of the painted lines, so that 
they could be easily renewed when 
necessary.—M. W., Mordiford, Here- 
ford. 


WOOD TO LAY IN 


S1r,—A propos of that very interest- 
ing article by Mr. Oliver Warner on 
Wood to Lay In, which appeared in 
your number of August 27, here are 
some verses on Logs to Burn. 

They were given me early in the 
year by a very old friend in the Navy 
—the late Admiral M. J. C. de Meric. 
He told me he got them from an old 
book in his family’s house in Dorset, 





and he believed they were written 
some 250 years ago: 

Logs to burn, logs to burn, 

Logs to save the coal a turn, 

Here’s a word to make you w 

When you hear the woodman’s . ries 

Never heed his usual tale, 

That he has splendid logs for sale 

But read these lines and so ll 

learn 

The proper kind of logs to by 

Oak logs will warm you well 

If they’re old and dry. 

Larch logs of pinewood smell, 

But the sparks will fly. 

Beech logs for Christmas time 

Yew logs heat well. 

“Scotch”’ logs it is a crime 

For anyone to sell. 

Birch logs will burn too fast, 

Chestnut scarce at all, 

Hawthorn logs are good to la 

If you cut them in the fall. 

Holly logs will burn like wax 

You should burn them green 

Elm logs like smouldering flz 

No flame is to be seen. 

Pear logs and apple logs, 

They will scent your room. 

Cherry logs across the dogs 

Smell like flowers in bloom. 

But ash logs, all smooth and grey, 

Burn them green or old; 

Buy up all that come your way, 

They’re worth their weight in gold. 
—G. E. Bapcock (Brigadier), Some- 
where in England. 


[We have also received this poem 
in a Slightly different form from 
®. S..E., Oxford.] 


S1rR,—I was interested in Mr. Oliver 
Warner's article Wood to Lay In, and 
was reminded of a charming and 
informative little poem by Celia 
Congreve (Lady Congreve) : 


Beech-wood fires are bright and 
clear 
If the logs are kept a year. 
Oaken logs burn steadily 
If the wood is old and dry. 
But ash dry or ash green 
Makes a fire fit for a Queen. 


Logs of birch wood burn too fast— 
There’s a fire that will not last. 
Chestnut’s only good, they say, 
If for long it’s laid away. 
But asH new or ash old 
Is fit for a Queen with a crown 
of gold. 
Poplar gives a bitter smoke 
Fills your eyes and makes you 
choke. 
It is by the Irish said 
Hawthorn bakes the sweetest bread. 
But ash green or ash brown 
Is fit for a Queen with a golden 
crown. 
Elm-wood burns like churchyard 
mould— 
E’en the very flames are cold. 
Apple-logs will fill your roon 
With an incense-like perfun 
But ash wet or ash dry 
For a Queen to warm her slippers 
by. 
Mr. Warner made no me! 
a wood widely distributed—el 
from experience, I differ fron 
Congreve, as I find that by 
and storing it in the dry for a y‘ 
can obtain an excellent fire 
open hearth from this wood. 


yn of 
and 
‘sady 
ging 
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an 
G. 





CHERRY, Amberstones, Horn: ‘old, 

Market Harborough, Leicester 
[We are all the happier t rint 
Lady Congreve’s charming po ince 
it first appeared in COUNTR IFE. 

Ep.] 

e 1° 
S1rr,—Your contributor Mr. iver 
Warner was most interestin ‘his 
selection of suitable woods for ung 
But, like many other writers does 
not make clear whether he nae 
himself entirely to wood usec om 
plement coal (as he says), in © _— 
grate, or to be used in lieu of 292". ' 

After considerable expe--<"°€ 
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good of any kind to a coal fire, on 
Faccount of the most inflammable 
Fiesidue left in the chimney, which 
often cescends in flaming lumps. 
7 Wood «.!one produces lumps of similar 
appear. 1¢e, but if they shoot out of 
the gra. they are not usually burning. 


In iny open grate, a pair of dogs 


anda p. rpetual bed of ash will produce 
, delig tiul fire with oak logs. Some 
discern. 1ent is required as to how much 
ash sh ald be cleared away, but as 
jittle a’ possible. If the bed gets too 
deep, | will be so hot in the morn- 
ing tl it sets off the paper and 
,indlir wood at once when relaid. 
Exper ice iS necessary with any 
partic. or grate. The bed of ash should 
get ev ything nicely warmed up and 
dred vr lighting up the following 
evenin. and coal should never be 
necess’ y, Spoiling the ‘‘leavings”’ for 
garden 1S€. 


QO: 2the oak gets going, any other 


kind wood, even that normally 
yseless im, can be put in at the back 
and be got rid of in that way.— 
(. Tre 1, Guildford, Surrey. 

é HISTORIC SHOT 
Sirnn— e@ were much interested in 
Mr. Bc aard Darwin’s article in your 





THE 


MANCHESTER PITT 
CLUB BADGE 
See letter: William Pitt the Younger 


issue of August 13, with reference to 
marking the spot where R. T. Jones 
made his historic shot in the final 
round of the 1926 Open Championship 
on this course. 

The matter has been under dis- 
cussion for some time and the Council 
has now decided to place a stone or 
mark of some kind to indicate the 
wn spot from which the shot was 
made. 


We hope it may be possible to do 


something in the near future, but it is 
nore likely to be done as soon as 
possible after the war. 

. The club with which this famous 
shot w 


made is hanging in the main 
¢ club-house.—W. J. WALMs- 
‘ain, Royal Lytham and St. 
'f Club, St. Annes-on-the-Sea. 


hall of « 
LEY, Cat 
Annes ( 


BA! TOLOZZI, PRINTS 


‘m — our enquirer — Collectors’ 
Uestic 


(July 30)— may care to 


have s further details about his 
Bartol print St. James’s Beauty. 
The Mi Burrough mentioned as 
being t odels were the second and 
third ( ters of James Burrough, 
oe of > manor of Alton Priors, 

iltsh nd lineally descended on 
ra mc .cr’s side from the old Earls 
; un : don. Priscilla, the elder of 

€ twe ‘the St. James’s Beauty), 
marriec r. Brooks, the founder of the 
a n club of that name; Eliza- 
“ag i. St. Giles’s Beauty) married 
a ar .ctt, a solicitor.—M. FRANCIS 
URROUCH, The Knoll, Woodlands 


Road, F ley Park, Kent. 
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A FRONTAL IN DURHAM CATHEDRAL, 300 YEARS OLD 


See letter: Sicilian Craftsmanship 


SICILIAN 
CRAFTSMANSHIP 


S1r,—I thought you might care to see 
the enclosed photograph showing a 
lovely frontal, designed and worked 
by some nuns of Sicily three centuries 
ago, as it now adorns the high altar 
at Durham Cathedral. A fine example 
of Sicilian craftsmanship, the em- 
broidery incorporates birds, flowers 
and foliage, all richly coloured and 
embossed. I understand that the 
frontal was rescued from a second- 
hand shop many years ago and given 
to the Cathedral by Dr. Boddy.— 
G. B. Woop, Leeds. 


WILLIAM PITT THE 
YOUNGER 

From Mr. Geoffrey Hutchinson, M.P. 
S1r,—You recently published a letter 
from Mr. Clifford Smith containing 
particulars of the London Pitt Club, 
and accompanied by a photograph of 
the badge of the Club. 

Your readers may be interested 
in the enclosed photographs of the 
badge of the Manchester Pitt Club, 
which belonged to my great-grand- 
father, John Hutchinson, of Bury. 

Upon one side of the medal is the 
bust of Pitt, executed by Wyon, to 
whom Mr. Clifford Smith refers. On 
the reverse side is a heroic tableau 
beneath which are the words used by 
Helen cf Ajax in P: pe’s translation, 
“Himself an Host.’ This is also 
executed by Wyon. 

The medal, which is made of white 
metal, appears to have been worn 
suspended from the neck by a blue 
ribbed-silk ribbon, no doubt the same 
as the Garter ribbon mentioned by 
Mr. Clifford Smith. — GEOFFREY 
HutcuHinson, 2, Paper Buildings, 
Temple, E.C.4. 


BYGONE MARKET HALLS 


S1r,—The recent article on Newbury 
mentioned the town’s former market 


hall, built in 1611 and demolished in 
1828. I was recently permitted to 
photograph, in the Newbury Museum, 
a water-colour of the old building, 
which may be of interest to your 
readers, some of whom will doubtless 
know W. A. Delamott’s picture of 
another bygone Berkshire market 
hall, that built at Wokingham be- 
tween 1612 and 1625, and demolished 
in 1858. 

In the last 120 years too many 
market halls have been pulled down 
to make way for traffic or ‘‘improve- 
ments’’: even Chichester’s market 
cross was once threatened. 

I suggest that, where they exist, 
pictorial records of sacrificed buildings 
merit collation and _ preservation. 
Fortunately there are extant some 
very good scale drawings of Newbury’s 
former hall, and one or two ink 
sketches, in addition to the water- 
colour here shown.—J. D. U. W., 
Berkshire. 


THE COUNTRY: A 
VISITOR’S LAMENT 


S1r,—As one cf the “superior beings”’ 
whose knuckles have been rapped by 
J. T. in his amusing article (August 20) 
Visitors: A Countryman’s Lament, 
may I, while sympathising with his 
sorrow, present on the other hand a 
picture cf an incorrigible townsman’s 
memories of rural sufferings? 
Havirg staggered some miles 
from the staticn with their luggage— 
in the absence in these days of bus, 
taxi or even farm-cart—visitors may 
think that in the depth cf the beautiful 
country which they love so well they 
may find real peace and quietness. 
Our first shock is immediate. As we 
receive the hearty handshake of our 
host the farm-yard dogs bound for- 
ward. Their jumps of welcome are 
perhaps intended to show their joy, 
or can it be that they deliberately 
delight in seeing how many muddy 





A WATER-COLOUR DRAWING OF THE OLD MARKET HALL 
AT NEWRURY 
See letter: Bygone Market Halls 
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paws they can dab on newly-arrived 
trouser-legs or how many ladders 
they can erect on precious three- 
coupon stockings? 

We lick our wounds, however, 
and, further exhausted by a tour cf 
the farm, collapse into bed, pretend- 
ing perhaps not to notice the magnifi- 
cent coleny of spiders—our bétes noires 
—running races in and out of the ivy- 
ringed window of the ground-floor 
room. Here at least we may rest. 
But no; our slumber, which nc normal 
urban uproar would disturb, is soon 
dispelled by pandemonium in the 
near-by woods, where surely every 
animal and nightbird of the country- 
side is suffering the torments of the 
damned. After some time a temporary 
armistice is apparently signed in the 
war in the forest. We fall asleep, 
only to be awakened by the tinny 
tone of the village clock, which 
all night through persistently strikes 
every quarter of every hour, despite 
the fact that no one cares whether 
it is a quarter past one or a quarter 
to three and no one would know 


anyhow, without looking at his watch, 
what hour it was a quarter-past or 
a quarter-to. 

Then in one of the 


late small 





WILLIAM PITT THE YOUNGER, 
BY WYON 
See letter: William Pitt the Younger 


hours the far-off wail of the siren is 
heard. The fire-squad must assemble 
in the road opposite our very bedroom 
window and must bring up their fire 
engine and all the other paraphernalia 
for fighting fire and gas. As they 
loudly chatter and laugh, one com- 
mends them no doubt for ’eing pre- 
pared for the worst, but cannot help 
remarking that no bomb has ever 
dropped within five, miles of the village 
and there is no raid on anyway, since 
no gun-fire has been heard. Towards 
daybreak the “‘raiders passed’’ sends 
the fire-squad clattering away. 

Is there time for a _ doze 
before cockcrow and the start of the 
early activities of the farm? The 
answer comes from what must be the 
biggest prize cow of the district—or 
is it a bull? we wouldn’t know—-which 
puts its head through our bedroom 
window and salutes the dawn with a 
bellow that seems loud enough to 
wake the longest-buried and rudest 
forefathers of the hamlet. 

After cold ablutions—not every 
farm is supplied, as is J. T.’s cottage, 
with regular h. and c.—we assemble for 
breakfast, but blood-curdling yells 
from the far corner of the farm destroy 
our appetite for bacon, as we ignor- 
antly picture the pigs suffering, at 
the least, death from a thousand cuts 

However, the table groans with 
food, and here we realise where the 
countryman really scores. ‘He has a 
menu in quality, variety and size 
such as we poor townspeople have not 
seen for years. We feel just a little 
envious, but, regardless of ‘‘ points,”’ 
everything is generously shared round. 
But must our host and his family 





‘* THE MONKS ”’ AT CHILD OKEFORD 


AND 


THE 
ORCHARD 


See letter: Modern Thatching 


spend every mealtime in a detailed 
discussion of farm-yard eugenics, 
speculate on a record supply of stable 
manure and describe the symptoms 
of their diseased cattle? These topics 
are vital to them, but for the mere 
townsman their discussion certainly 
does not add spice to the banquet. 

By subterfuge and deceit we 
manage—if it doesn’t rain too hard— 
to spend a day more or less to our 
liking while our host is engaged about 
the farm. But we miss the amenities 
of the town and notice in particular 
the difference between the accommo- 
dation provided—far from the house, 
maybe—and what we understand as 
every convenience. 

After the evening feast we repair 
to the local hostelry. In our home 
club we throw a pretty dart, but when 
the yokels challenge us to a game 
we overlook the fact that they know 
every millimetre of their own board 
from 1 to 50 and every trick of their 
darts. They win, and, of course, the 
victory must be suitably acknow- 
ledged. This the visitors will gladly 
pay for, but it happens that at that 
very moment every other glass in the 
bar is empty, too, and every eye is 
turned towards the losers. And no- 
body takes less than a pint! A certain 
hilarity softens the blow, and the 
visitors depart for another nightmare 
night 

Perhaps if we stayed long enough 
we should get used to it all. Next day, 
however, we remember that we really 
must return to town, and depart still 


THE WATCHERS’ 


See letter: Sleeping in Church 


OLD SCHOOLHOUSE AT WEST 


DORMITORY IN 
HEREFORD CATHEDRAL 
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as lovers of the country, 
but not of country life. 
As we leave we ask 
our host and his family 
to pay us a return visit, 
not so much with the 
object of wreaking ven- 
geance on them as of 
seeing again good- 
natured and_ valued 
friends who don’t under- 
stand why we prefer 
the peace and quiet- 
ness of the town.— 
SUBURBANITE, S.W’.14.4 


MODERN 
THATCHING 


Sir,—I am writing to 
you as a thatcher, who 
is interested in these 
old-world cottages. The 
photographs enclosed are 
of some of my work. 
The first is of the house 
called The Monks, at 
Child Okeford, Dorset. 
This reed-thatching job 
has aroused tremendous 
local interest. Many 
people here are against 
flat roofs, when we can 
have roofs of this kind 
done in English-grown 
material, including the 
timber. Larch or ash 
poles can be used for roof- 
ing purposes if it is going 
to be reed-thatched. 
The second photograph is of the 
Old Schoolhouse at West Orchard, 
Shaftesbury, Dorset. I know of one 
person who used to go to this place 
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showering down from enemy 
bombers of fire-bombs. 

Their self-sacrifice has 
resulted in many valuable 
treasures being saved.—A. 
M., County Durham. 


A “* MAGPIE ”’ 
BURIAL 
Sir,—Years ago I was in a 
third-class carriage some- 
where in the Midlands with 
three countrywomen who 
were eagerly discussing the 
funeral of a mutual acquaint- 

ance recently deceased. 

One of them said: ‘‘He 
was laid out what they call 
magpie. He left it in his will 
as he was to be. He had on 
his black coat and a white 
shirt front and his top ’at.”’ 

I have often wondered if 
this was ever a custom any- 
where or merely a grim fancy 
of the corpse.—ELISABETH M. 
Lockwoop, Chapel Ridding, 
Windermere. 


AN EAST ANGLIAN 
CHURCH CHEST 


Sir,—lIllustrations of several church 
chests have appeared in recent issues 
of Country Lire. There is a fine 
specimen, probably Flemish work, 
serving as the altar in St. Thomas’s 
Chapel, East Dereham Church, 
Norfolk. 

Embellished with carvings of the 
saints, it formerly belonged to the 
Dukes of Norfolk. Following its 
recovery from the ruins of Bucking- 
ham Castle, it was presented to the 


THE CHEST IN EAST DEREHAM CHURCH, NORFOLK 


See letter: 


as a pupil when it was used as a 
school : to-day it is used as a dwelling- 
house. I should like to mention that 
this place is also done with the reed- 
thatch. 

Before closing I 
should like to say that 
the thatching trade has 
been in our family for 
several generations. — 
J.D. Martin, Blandford, 
Dorset. 


SLEEPING IN 
CHURCH 
Sir,—Beds and equip- 
ment on the floor of a 
peaceful and tranquil 
English cathedral make 
at first glance an incon- 

gruous picture. 

For the benefit of 
your readers in the far- 
distant corners of the 
globe this photograph of 
Hereford Cathedral may 
be a reminder that 
there are people here 
through the dark nights 
to deal with the ever- 
present danger of fires 
starting from the 


An East Anglian Church Chest 


church by William Rush in 1786 as a 
receptacle for the preservation of 
parish records. Its finely worked iron 
lock is older than the chest, which was 
made over 500 years ago. 

—HAROLD G. GRAINGER, 

34, Headingley Avenue, 

Leeds, 6. 


THE DEER THAT 
BROKE A LEG 


Str,—Some time ago I 
received this photograph 
of a remarkable device 
which was fixed to a 
deer to enable it to walk 
after it had broken a 
leg. This deer was the 
pet of a hunter who 
lived near Berlin. It 
broke a leg one day 
while playing in the 
garden. Its master made 
it an artificial leg of 
wood and _ steel, and 
after a period of pain 
and awkwardness the 
deer found it just as 
easy to run about on 
the artificial leg as with 
its real one, 


THE DEER WITH ITS FALSi 
See letter: The Deer that Broke a Le. 


RICHARD BARLOW’S TOMBS 


See letter: Tools of his Profession 


This is, perhaps, the first 
that a hunter has made an 
leg for an animal.—F. L., 
Kent. 

[It is seldom that artifi 
to animals are so successful 
Dentures for dogs have beer mz 
but we do not know that they havel 
ever been used. This roe deer, 
however, seems to have found its new 
leg quite satisfactory.—Ep.] 


time} 
tificial 
Otford,§ 


TOOLS OF HIS 
PROFESSION 


$1rR,—This very unusual tombstone, 
carved with bat, ball, stumps, bail 

and the wording ‘‘ Bowled At Last,’? 
marks the resting-place in Blackpool 
Cemetery of a famous cricketer, 
Richard Barlow, who will long be 


remembered in the annals of thsg“= 


game.—}. DENTON 
lington. 

[This tombstone rather suggest 
that of another great game player, 
Young Tom Morris, who is depicted 
on his monument at St. Andrews 
playing an iron shot. Barlow, one o 
the most famous of stone-wallers and 
a very fine bowler, who had the raré 
habit of clean bowling W. G., has hi 
best memorial in Francis Thompson's 
well-known and most touching lines 


For the field is full of shades as | 
near the shadowy coast, 
And a ghostly batsman plays to thé 
bowling of a ghost, 
And I look through my tears on 
soundless-clapping host 
As the run-stealers flicker to and 
fro, 
To and fro; 
O my Hornby and my 


long ago ! 


Roeinson, Dar# 


Barlow 


—Ep.] 
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The Westminster Bank 


is represented by an extensive system 
of branch offices in England and Wales 
with agents elsewhere, and is amply 
equipped to conduct your private and 
commercial banking business. The 
Manager of any branch will gladly 
give an interview to discuss or explain 
any point which will help a client, or 
prospective client, to a full use of the ser- 


vices available to the Bank’s customers. 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: 41 LOTHBURY 
LONDON, E.C.2 


























CORUNDITE, the material with which all K.L.C. Plugs are 
now insulated, is a crystalline substance of immense 
strength and characteristics making it peculiarly suitable 
for the purpose. 


The. crystals of which it is composed are second only to 
the diamond in hardness, and with a slight impurity to 
give colour would actually be rubies. 


After nearly 30 years’ advocacy of mica as an in- 
herently reliable ‘insulating material wé were satisfied that 
in Corundite we had developed one which was even better... 


K.LG. SPARKING PLUCS LTD., 
Putney Vale - - London, $.W.15 











HW i BINOCULAR 


Every Kershaw prism binocular is equipped with four 
of these modern jewels, made of specially manufactured 
optical glass having exactly the right refractive and 
dispersive qualities. 

The angles of these jewels must be ground and polished 
to within a few minutes of exactness—a not-too-easy 
oroblem ! The surfaces are at the same time ground 
and polished to an amazing degree of accuracy within a 
few millionths of an inch—and all perfectly free from 
Llemishes and marks. As well as this, mechanical 
c'mensions must be kept within fine limits to achieve the 

rfect optical jewel. 


Four of these perfect prisms go into every Kershaw 
‘sm binocular. 


“hen, after the war,you buy a Kershaw prism binocular 
i will buy PRECISION. 


ear in mind—KERSHAW means PRECISION. 


\\s| > Wt 
By Appointment 
to\ His Majesty 
|\{ KING |GEORGEVI 


uh 
i 





A KERSHAW & SONS LTD : the Light of lo.day | 
Jf ctories: LONDON & LEEDS Advertisement of 


POtSGN SWAN BEEGCTRIC €O., LTD. 
155, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. (L.34) 



























LIFE 
TO 
FRUITS 


“The Way of Today” 


ENSURE BUMPER 
FRUIT CROPS IN 1944 
IS A NATIONAL DUTY 


x 
Make this your contribution 
to our home-grown food. 


* 

DO IT THE NEW WAY 
Spray your fruit trees with 
1.T.P. Winter or Spring Wash 
at leaf fall and before spring 
budding. 

Controls red spider. 
Kills lichen, fungus, etc. 
Easy and clean to handle. 


Harmless to poultry or 
brassica growing below 
trees. 


WINTER and SPRING WASH | 


FAMOUS 1.T.P PRODUCTS 
Protectors :— 


DERRIS IN SOLUTION DERRIS DUST 
CALOMEL DUST WINTER & SPRING WASH 
Fertilisers’ —TOMCROP and VEGICROP 


Get 1.T.P. Brands. 


INTERNATIONAL TOXIN 
PRODUCTS LIMITED 
NORTHWIC. CHESHIRE. 


lf any difficulty — write to 











By APPOINTMENT TO H.M-KING GEorce vi 








Oe” EME OEE Be ie 
RANSOMES,SIMS-& JEFFERIES, LTD., 
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FARMING NOTES 





TO PREVENT LABOUR : 
WASTAGE 


T is now an obligation on farmers 
to notify the Labour Exchange 
when one of their men leaves 
either because he has given 
notice or because he has been 

given notice. The purpose of this is 
to ensure that every man and woman 
is in useful employment and that time 
is not wasted between one employ- 
ment and the next. Presumably the 
Employment Exchanges will see that 
any farm-worker who leaves one em- 
ployment is immediately taken on 
somewhere else. But this new regula- 
tion does not tie farm-workers to 
individual farms, which is the rule in 
Scotland. There, as I understand it, 
a farmer cannot dismiss a man or take 
on a new man without permission 
from the Employment Exchange. A 
certain number of people work in 
agriculture for a few weeks at the 
busiest period of summer and are not 
really farm-workers. If their employ- 
ment does not extend over more than 
three months, the farmer is not re- 
quired to notify when they leave. 
Nor is it necessary for him to do any- 
thing about part-time workers who 
are employed for less than 20 hours 
a week. 
* * * 

N the case of members of the 
I Women’s Land Army, the County 
Secretary of the W.L.A. should be 
notified of any changes in employ- 
ment. It will not be so easy now to 
replace girls who leave. The Com- 
mittees have some in their employ- 
ment and they will be able to draw on 
their hostels for the requirements of 
individual farmers, but not every girl 
in a Committee hostel is willing to 
undertake milking, which is what most 
farmers require. It seems to me most 
necessary that more girls already in 
the W.L.A. should be encouraged to 
volunteer for milking and be given a 
month’s course of training. It is not 
always a popular job, especially on 
the smaller farms where arrangements 
have not been made for a regular time 
off at the week-ends. However, milk 
production is a priority job and some- 
one must milk the cows on Saturday 
afternoons and Sundays as well as on 
other days. 


* * * 


ONGRATULATIONS to Mr. 
Cedric Drewe and his Small Pig 
Keepers’ Council on the excellent 
progress they have made in getting 
more pig clubs formed during the past 
ear. There are now over 5,000 clubs 
with 110,000 members and 120,000 
pigs. Most of them are co-operative 
clubs; that is to say, the pigs are owned 
jointly by the members and they all 
get a share of the meat when the pigs 
are killed. Pig clubs have become 
very popular with firemen, policemen 
and Civil Defence workers. They have 
formed 300 clubs and about the same 
number of clubs are running in con- 
nection with factories devoted to 
beavy work. 
* * * 
NFORTUNATELY there has not 
been much development in 
farm-workers’ pig clubs. There ought 
to be more of them. It is true that 
some farm-workers keep a pig of their 
own, but there are many farms where 
the workers could club together to 
keep a few pigs greatly to their ad- 
vantage, and the farmer may be able 
to help them out by supplying chat 
potatoes and tail corn. It is a great 
matter for farm-workers to have some 
extra meat. They get extra cheese 
and this is much appreciated, but 
Lord Woolton has resisted demands 
for an extra meat ration. Something 
ought to be done to put small farmers 
on the same footing as agricultural 
workers in regard to the special cheese 
ration. The agricultural 


workers ' 





qualify for it by presenting «< eir 
employment book. The small far. .ers 
have no employment book, b:_ it 
would not surely be a difficult r. ‘ter | 
for the War Agricultural Comm ‘ces | 
to certify to the local offices o the 
Ministry of Focd that a man 
genuine farmer and should ge. the 
extra cheese ration. I know that site Ba 
a number of farmers are drawin he §)2! 
extra clothing coupons. Their cl jes Jo! 
get just as hard wear as those he @inc 
employed man who is not his jwn 900! 
master. ant 






































































xk x Do 

GOOD deal of the early th: hed 9°. 
barley seems to have een Mf lea 
bought by the Ministry of Food. am aa 
not sure exactly what proport) of Jyh. 
barley to wheat there is in th» war- Jeo 


time loaf, but it seems likely t _¢ we 
shall get more of this ingredien‘ , the 
next few weeks. Barley is a cr: > well 
suited to the combine harveste , and Jira 
many thousands of sacks of »arley 
have been sold straight out fr: » the sh, 
field. They have not needed <¢ «ying, 
as the harvest weather in the eastern 
counties and the south was °xtra- 
ordinarily dry. Indeed, the barley was { 
on the steely side and some of it [ 
would not be considered ideal by §sir 
malting standards. The Ministry of J .or 
Food has often been able to buy its 9 ies 
barley at 105s. a quarter compared 9 i 
with 110s. a quarter, which is the Jan 
maximum price the buyers can pay §yar 
for the best malting samples. A good @poi 
deal of the early threshed wheat also 9 Orr 
went straight out of the fields into the J Po 
mills. It did not need drying at all. 9a 
This was fortunate, as some of the big r 
drying plants promised by the Minis- §wh 
try of Food have not yet been com r 
pleted. If the harvest weather had sei 
been wet in the southern half of the 
country, the grain-drying facilities 
would have been taxed to breaking | 
point and there would have been a} 
good deal of wastage. 





* * * 


HOWERS towards the end of 
August did something in the 
droughty districts to revive the roots 
















and green crops which had _ been 
making little growth. It seemed likely @ bee 
that there must be a serious shortage @ pas 
of greenstuff for next winter, but econ 
where a decent plant was established @ to | 
the growth is now going ahead. There @ for 
are too many blank fields where the @ anc 
turnip flea beetle took repeated toll @ sal 
of the brassica seedlings. The sugar- 
beet in some parts of the eastern MI 
counties also needed rain badly. The 
plants had wilted and must at the 
best have received a check that will @ Col 
affect the tonnage at lifting. The @ it 
sunshine should give a good sugar @! 
content even if the tons per acre are @ Ma 
short. A friend in the Isle of lly tells @ anc 
me that they are being troubled there @ ber 
by eelworm on land which has grown Mos 
potatoes and sugar-beet frequently @ ne 
in recent years. They think t ey will @ Ja 
have to prohibit the growing «  sugat- @ Wit 
beet on a good many farms w’ “re the @ sti 
eelworm infestation is heavy. The @ ma 
Isle of Ely is a big beet area nd, as @ arr 
the farmers there are accus‘ 1¢d to @ mit 
growing this crop and get gor yields, jm! 
this is a rather serious mati Still, the 
it is probably right to tak: irastic gm me: 
measures to check eelworm ‘ore it @@ Duy 
becomes more widespread. rots, I @ £39 
understand, are not subje oO eel- 
worm and probably some of © fields 
which would ordinarily have — 2¢ inte T 
sugar-beet will be devoted ‘ arrots 
The beet factories will want © same - 
tonnage of beet again next 1, and “ve 
so farmers in other districts “ll have - 
to step into the breach t provide k 
more: beet for 1944. In wa me weg An 
actory Mm 


cannot afford not to us 4 
Crncin ATUS. 


azo 


capacity to the full. 
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|rHe ESTATE MARKET 


2 |KINGSCLERE : STABLES 
AS STORAGE 



















eir nde 
~,APTAIN ARNOLD S._ and much enlarged the house. The ' : 
TSE WILLS has decided to dis- farm includes pas for keeping a [eetrenren ae Sere 
+ . ; pose of the Kingsclere racing large number of pigs in the Danish NELLIE 2nd (24927), is one 
ong stables, seven miles from fashion, and there are barns and 6 ee ee in 
“a Newbury and nine trom many well-built cottages. An auction teed of aver 30 head, os 
, Wm Basi ‘ke. The property is to be may be held in the next few weeks. from the best Scottish blood, 

s* Diealt ith under the hammer, at East Anglian agricultural free- > larg: A ah Rete cag 
ne ge : : Bee: ; : regory, Houghton, Hunting- 
ite Basin, oke this month, and_ the holds are selling at high prices. Just donshire. Sire: Burton Topsman 
he partic rs provide for the submission over 100 acres of Norfolk arable at mua" 
hos. MaOt it a whole or in lots. It + Clenchwarton have changed hands for ; 
he jincluc Park House, half a dozen £11,000. 
wn @cottag Sainfoin Farm, Model Farm, 

and t gallops on —— _ DROPMORE AFTER THE WAR 

own. Those who remember the a ; ; 

te ys of Kingsclere cannot sup- Min 1788 ty pt ge see agen 
= os oe a . ae privately offered for sale, by Messrs. The Ayrshire Breeders during the 
am pat re mentioned on behalf of Farebrother, Ellis and Co., with pos- wee Pong: ae 2 eatanae 
| of the ve or as ‘eminently suitable for S©SS10n after the war.” This notable Br d Y zo bie “fol eensag 
ar- Bstorag: or other commercial purposes.”’ Buckinghamshire seat extends to ale pon “ Y d cian diy 
the Jpossibi y. What a wonderful record Denbighshire sales include Plas 


the finest Cow in the world, of 
superb constitution and beauty, 
and with the strongly developed 
tendency to pass on its sterling 


well Bkingsc e has, for there John Porter Efenechtyd, in the Vale of Clwyd, 
and @traine’ seven winners of the Derby, near Ruthin. Messrs. Goddard and 
rley Fnamely Blue Gown (1868), Ormonde, Smith sold the holding, with the 


the @shotov -, St. Blaise, Sainfoin, Com- stock, crops and equipment, soon after characteristics to its progeny. 
ing, Pmon,: J, in 1899, Flying Fox. an announcement in Country LiFe, An Ayrshire of 20 years ago— The ‘‘ Burton Topsm n’” Heit ns 
as and the auction will not take place 2 ae ae ee including. LESS DEK 
tern EI(.fT DERBY WINNERS Bs é place. result of scientific breeding and including LESSNESSOCK 
tra- ‘HIG: : . fadiiel the farmer can be seen NELLIE 2nd illustrated, are all 
was [' ws in 1863 that John ing FORESTRY AND PLANNING aad. | 7 averaging over 4 gallons a day 
* ‘ ps Ss ~ t yor or _ 4 A a } j 

i. S se ns i ogg oe just HETHER the landowners of tration above. | | SAG eer ae S ne sae, Saaier- 
ae a Sa z the buildings Ga. the the future will be able and fat, thus proving conclusively 
hn ak of Sir Joseph Hawley the Duke Willing to devote time and energy that the objects a the Ayrmive 
ad 4 Port adh Te age Westminster, 204 funds to the increase of the area breeders are being successfully 
the and M F 'Gretton joined ‘Porter in of woodlands is doubtful. Few of those — 

pay urying on the stables, Porter having who read in an agent’s announcement 

ood ought the property. Mr. A. L. of some auction that there are so 

a Mice od acquired Kingsclere upon many acres of well-matured timber 

‘the (Porter's retirement. In the year 1925 fully comprehend the time it has taken 


AVELING-BARFORD [? 


all. Captain Arnold S. Wills paid £40,000 © grow, and the direct and indirect 
big ior Kingsclere. In 1937 Fred Butters, Outlay on it, and fewer still, reading 











inis- Bwho had been trainer there for three of the apparently large Sum obtained GRANTHAM LIN C 5. ‘ 
som r four years, had the satisfaction of nowadays for timber, realise what ve 
had iflceing Mid-Day Sun from that stable Very trifling percentage that price 
the [Mlvin the Derby—the eighth winner Presents, spread over the period 
ities [irom this stable! Kingsclere ceased 0f 8Towth and of the diversion of the 
king to be a racing stable some three or land from any more immediately pro- 
on aMiour years ago, and it is now to be ductive and remunerative purpose. 
wold. In the height of its fame it was There are new _ considerations 


{ten visited by King Edward VII, in prospect that hardly enlarge the 

when Prince of Wales. The announce- inducements to try to plant. One is 

1 of @ment of the impending offer surpasses the vast extent of land that is to be 
the (Jin interest for racing men any of the afforested under State control, and 
‘oots Wmany recent transactions in racing — the other is a series of regulations that 
been @ and breeding establishments that have came into force four weeks ago 














ikely @been mentioned in the Estate Market (August 14) restricting the rights of 

‘tage @page of Country LiFe. The auction the owners of “trees, groups of trees, 1%: , 

but @comes at a moment when there seems or woodland areas” to fell them. 

shed @ to be a distinct revival of the enquiry These new restrictions are pursuant eo 

‘here @ {or suitable properties for training, to the interim development sections 66 

: the MJ and the catenaak of the Basingstoke amending the Town and Country @RIC eB . ZTTE | 

toll @ sale will be awaited with interest. Planning Act, 1932. The terms of the 

at a Ee provisional regulations are vague, and Ff 
stern @MID-KENT SALE FOR £39,500 — toa layman seem unnecessarily wordy. ane 

The HE residence on the Milgate Their import is plain, but they do not , 

the estate of 1,500 acres is called contain the one thing that a land- ; 

will @{obham Manor, not to be confused owner will look for, to wit, reference ’ 

The @ ith the noted seat in another part to any kind of compensation for the Once an animal feels the harmless sting of 
sugar Mi Kent. Milgate, three miles from curtailment of private rights. It is a WOLSELEY ELECTRIC FENCER it will 
e are WM Maidstone, comprises five large farms, easily conceivable that the enforced not venture near a second time. Absolutel 
tells @ and a great quantity of valuable tim- preservation of particular “trees, is th h y 
there @ %r is ripe for felling in the woods. groups of trees, or woodland areas,” safe. The Fencer is ul e€ most humane an 
rown ( Most of the farms are ready for im- while it may add to the charm of a efficient form of fencing. Below are a few 
ently @ nediate entry, and the offer by Messrs. landscape, may be inconsistent with of its many advantages : 
will @ Jackson Steps and Staff, co-operating some project of the landowner. Some 
ugat- @ with Mr. G. R. Fox, the agent for the would be ready to maintain that the @ Easily movable, it can be adapted for temporary or 

e the @ ‘state, i cluded an option to take the official frustration of the owner’s own permanent uses. 

The @ "achinc-y on the farms. The vendor _ ideas as to what should be grown and ? : , 

d, as ‘Tange ior the property to be sub- where ought to be the subject of . Assists rotational grazing. 
od to mitted Maidstone, as a whole or compensation. From an _ income- » Simplifies animal folding on roots. 

ields, #10 lots Jackson Stops was spared producing standpoint the woodland oe ° 
Still, the lab; of dealing with it piece- that has been taken under the wing Being swiftly erected by unskilled labour and utilising materials 
astic meal, he entire estate found a of a town-planning authority would be at hand such as light posts and lengths of used wire, the Fencer 
i ee eee, foe a = ee ee saves labour, time and material. Effective for 25 miles, the 
) eel- powerful competition in the timber Fencer is charged by wet or dry 6-volt battery (Mains electricity 
fields A =RKSHIRE OFFER market. In the terms of the timber- must not be used). Guaranteed for Five Years it costs only 
> into tbe edigree herd of ‘tested’? growers’ calendar no very remote £7 14s. Od (excluding battery). 
rots. C «rnsey cattle can be had period will see a resumption of imports ui i , 

= nl est of the stock and equip- from the great forests abroad. And, ' 
,a “nto! Varren Farm, which adjoins affecting both home-grown and im- —_ 

a . golf course, lechahine. Mr. ported me is the pee that, BEFORE YOU INVEST INVESTIGATE! 
ovide aap vory has requested Messrs. for many purposes for which wood has 
le sipe Knight rank and Rutley to sell the itherto et used, there will be WOLSELE Y SHEE P SHEARING _ MACH j NE 
ctory MH 'lding After he bought it 11 years cheaper and better substitutes. ; EEE ETS A a Aa — 


US. 40, M 





Savory practically re-built Auaavan. COMPANY LIMITED, WITTON, BIRMINGHAM. 











Two of a Kind 


VER REN BELL 


A first-ret. 4og story: a tale of 
two outlaw ~~ %m society, a dog 
and a yout.., se. against the back- 
ground of Carvlina. 7s. 6d. 


THE 


Tall Trees Fall 
R. HAIG-BRO VN 


A story of logging by the 
author of Swamp Water. 

‘Original and first-hand adven- 
tures; in its way superb.’ 

Daily Sketch 

‘Always alive and interesting.’ 

Times Literary Supplement 

‘ The vitality and virility of the 

story are amazing.’ Daily Mail 

gs. 6d. 


Oliver Wiswell 


KENNETH 
ROBERTS 


‘America’s finest historical 
novelist in his best form.’ 

Daily Sketch 

‘Finely adventurous, exceed- 

ingly good to read.’ Sunday Times 

704 pages. 12s. 6d. 


COLLINS 












Family size 
tin 2/- 
including purchase tax. 
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THE “INESCAPABLE” 
BOOKS IN ENGLISH 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


R. F. SEYMOUR SMITH, 

the Chief Librarian of the 

Finchley Public Lib- 

raries, has compiled a 
small book called An English Library 
(National Book Council, 2s.). The 
value of the book is immeasurably 
greater than its size or price. It does 
something which has long needed 
doing. With the book-lists which he 
dovetailed into Literary Taste and How 
to Form It Arnold Bennett attempted 
something of the same kind; and 
indeed, till Mr. Smith’s book came 
along, Bennett’s was the best of the 
sort that I knew. I recommended it 
to countless people who wanted to 
know: What are the standard, so to 
speak ‘‘inescapable,’’ books in all 
subjects that English authors have 
writtcn upon? Where can we buy 
them? What are the prices of stan- 
dard editions? 


NO LIVING AUTHOR 


These are iiné questions that Mr. 
Smith answers, and now I shall 
recommend his book, not Bennett’s, 
to all who apply. This is no disparage- 
ment of Bennett’s pioneer work. 
Things have changed—new editions 
have appeared, much has been written 
—-since his book was published. Mr. 
Smith’s book, I suggest, brought up to 
date say every five years, may well 
remain the standard reference book 
on English literature. 

He has wisely excluded all living 
writers from his book; but he has 
not been “‘highbrow’”’ and exclusive 
in awarding the palm of inclusion to 
those who have recently died. An- 
thony Hope’s Prisoner of Zenda is here, 
George Grossmith’s delectable and 
even yet not enough appreciated Diary 
of a Nobody, and J. K. Jerome’s Three 
Men in a Boat—a book I should myself 
have left out; but we shall be endless 
if we begin to write on personal 
preferences ! No, indeed; you would 
not call a compiler highbrow who gives 
us but two books by Virginia Woolf, 
against eight by Hugh Walpole and 
three by Mrs. Henry Wood. 

Generally speaking, Mr. Smith 
keeps out of the way: he compiles 
his lists and leaves it at that. But 
before each list he allows himself a 
couple of hundred words of comment, 
and these words are always sensible 
and to the point. Take this, for 
example, from what he has to say 


reference.” How admirably said 
that is; and how I applaud his 
gentle chiding of those who say they 
“have no patience with fiction’’ and 
“‘never read novels.’’ Mr. Smith says : 
“This attitude betrays more than a 
lack of imagination and a mistrust of 
the emotions; it reveals an inability 
to grasp the nature and purpose of 
the novelist’s art. . . . If the novel 
be a work of art, the result will be 
that the reader will have added to his 
mental stature by absorbing and 
understanding something about 
humanity outside the range of his 
own actual and mental experience.’’ 

I would have gone a good deal 
further than this. These novel-dis- 
trusting readers, says Mr. Smith, 
insist on being given “‘facts,’’ and I 
wish I had the time and space here 
to develop the theme that that is 
what the great novelists, poets and 
dramatists give them. Almost every 
other sort of writing is, however mag- 
nificently and superbly, speculation 
about how man once lived, about how 
he should live, about how he may live 
on earth or in heaven. Philosophers, 
theologians, even scientists, see their 
speculations upset by the developing 
interaction of man with the world he 
lives in; but as that—men’s relations 
with one another in the world they 
inhabit—is precisely the theme of 
novelist and dramatist, the works of 
these, when they are achieved on the 
level of art, have an everlasting valid- 
ity. Time will prove that the world 
is not flat, that the Second Coming is 
not imminent, and that angels do not 
dance on pin-points, but aeons will not 
upset the comic authenticity of men 
at loggerheads for or against these 
theories. 


PROSE DRAMA 


But let us get back to Mr. Smith’s 
small but so stimulating book. It is 
striking to notice how brief is the list 
devoted to prose drama. Only 20 
authors are named, while fiction gets 
174, and of these 20 no fewer than 
nine — Barrie, Drinkwater, Gals- 
worthy, Stanley Houghton, H. A. 
Jones, Pinero, Synge, Lady Gregory 
and Oscar Wilde—were all alive within 
the lifetime of people now no more 
than middle-aged, while several of 
them died, so to speak, but yesterday. 

Here at once you see one use of 
such a list. It shows the enormous 


about the history gap between the 
section: ‘“‘Carlyle’s eee, writers of the Res- 
sean oaceconngaeed AN ENGLISH LIBRARY § Boman comedies, 
may not now _ be : with whom prose 
regarded as an ade- By F. Seymour Smith § drama began, and 
quate treatment of (National Book Council, 2s.) § our own day. 


its subject, yet the 
exhilaration gained 
by reading it more 
than compensates 
for its subjective 
distortion. It is 
probable that the 
whole impression 
left in the reader’s 
mind of that great 


THE RETURNING 


By Dorothy Charques 
(Hamish Hamilton, 9s. 6d.) 
MICHAEL AND ALL 


By Norah Lofts 
(Michael Joseph, 8s. 6d.) 


Sheridan dropped a 
play or two into the 
great void during 


§ Goldsmith and 
HEART § 
§ 


§ the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and then 
ANGELS § followed the yawn- 
ing nothingness of 

§ the nineteenth, to 


be broken at last by 


upheaval is emotion- THE TALL TREES FALL Robertson’s Caste, 
ally as near to reality By Roderick not in- 
as any history can Haig-Brown cluded, but which, I 


give, although more 
modern studies are 
required for detailed 


APPA AMAA AUA AV 





(Collins, 9s. 6d.) § 


BPAPPAAA2— 


§ 
§ Robertsc 
§ which is 
§ 


think, should have 
been, ifonly because, 
while hardly an 
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The demand for JELKS Billi 
Tables to-day greatly exceeds 
supply, but enquiries are inv 
as the position varies from dc 
day and we are occasionally 
to offer excellent Re-conditi 
Models at attractive price 
Tel. North 2747 (10 lines). 


263 - 275, HOLLOWAY 
LONDON, N.7. 














DIAMONDS UP 
AMAZINGLY HIGH PRICE 
DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD 
LERY, SILVER, PLATE, A 
£1/£10,000. Call, Post or Phc 
5825. Cash paid immediately. 
LINDEN & CC 
85, NEW BOND STREE 
The First Jewellers in New Bor 
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4 chievement, it is a symptom of the 
4 pew life that was soon to flow. 
: Well, our thanks to Mr. Smith 
s given us, in an unbelievably 
» and handy form, what may 
.d Everyman’s Guide to English 
TF ette-s. Librarians, students and that 
most portant reader of all, the man 
yho eads because he likes reading, 
vill f J it a diverting companion and 
jst infallible guide. 
{REE NEW NOVELS 
annot say that any of the 
have read this week fulfilled 
th’s demand of a great novel : 
» reader should feel he had 
) his stature. I have read 
The Returning Heart, by 
Charques (Hamish Hamilton, 
Michael and All Angels, by 
ifts (Michael Joseph, 8s. 6d.) ; 
Tall Trees Fall, by Roderick 
ywn (Collins, 9s. 6d.). 
Charques’s book is the second 
volum of a trilogy. I did not read 
the fi: one, and all the time I was 
eld by a feeling of incomplete 
ipprel’ asion. I have suggested else- 
where hat the second and third 
volum of trilogies should be prefaced 
cise statement of the action 
s developed thus far. This 
a help, for the authors who 
» part of a story read like a 
nplete in itself are few and 
en. Every novel, of course, 
sense torn out of a living 
that has had antecedents 
have consequences; but when 
st devotes a separate volume 
le already begun he finds it 
difficult to realise how perplexing to 
areader are hints that are luminous 
to himself. 

Anyhow, I was worried by this. 
\nd apart altogether from this, I felt 
that the central point of the book was 
unclear. The time is from 1859 to 
1881, and the theme is the relation- 
ship of a puritanical father to his 
growing family, and especially to his 
eldest son, who has cleared out in a 
huff and gone to live in South Africa. 
The mental—one may say the spiri- 
tual—attitude of the father to this 
son is the crux of the whole matter; 
and to develop this aright, to give it 
the weight it must have at the very 
heart of the book, the father’s physi- 
cal and spiritual presence must be 
beyond doubt. But I thought him 
the most shadowy being in the book. 
Not at any point did I know what he 
looked like or feel what he felt. 

The love affairs of the children, 
their first ventures out into the Vic- 
‘orlan world, especially the life of one 
{them as a shop-girl, are recorded 
‘ith insight and at times with the 

mbination of insight and beauty 
that makes significant writing; but I 
annot pretend that the impact of the 


vook as a whole was other than vague 
ind pe al. 
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is nothing vague about 
's story. She proceeds by 
od of vigorous forthright 
\; and, if this were enough, 
ne novel this would be! 
far from enough. The main 
ic English novel has never 
cterised by subtlety of 
legance of moulding; but 
* are hink, entitled to ask for 
me r¢ { to structure. Mrs. Lofts 
is none. The tale is of one 
ty in the life of an English 
early years of last century. 
g the author can think of is 
in -ll-mell. The landlord’s past 
br ught “on the carpet” by a 
0 turns up and threatens to 
nc: him for murder. While one 
» dsughters—no, she wasn’t his 
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daughter after all: Mrs. Lofts insists 
on twists within twists—while the 
one who thought she was his daughter 
was poisoning the villain and valiantly 
quaffing the fatal cup herself, another 
was stumbling upon hidden treasure 
as a prelude to escaping seduction by 
a narrow margin in the hayloft. What 
a night! One of the‘inn guests 
attempts suicide, one of the maids has 
an illegitimate baby, and, just for 
good measure, but with no bearing on 
anything, a young Frenchman dashes 
up, borrows a horse, and charges into 
the night on some errand connected 
with the rescue of his Emperor. 

It is all rather absurd. We laugh 
as shock after shock batters upon the 
innocent Fleece Inn, and can only say : 
God help the landlord on a night like 
this ! 


IN THE LUMBER-CAMPS 


Mr. Haig-Brown is the author of 
Return to the River, a book which told 
as vividly and authentically as any I 
know the life-story of a salmon. I 
hoped I should get the same enjoy- 
ment out of the present book, which 
sets out to tell of the lives of lumber- 
men. But, though the author has had 
long personal experience of life in the 
lumber-camps, he has not made so 
good a job of this as he did of the 
salmon story. 

To begin with, he has cast it in 
the shape of a conventional novel, and 
it does not appear that the novel is 
his heaven-sent method of expression. 
When we are with the lumbermen all 
is well. We get a real sense of the 
ardour and peril of their calling, of 
the temptations that lie in wait for 
them when a day-off accompanies the 
pay-ticket, of the rough and ready, 
not to say brutal, way in which they 
administer their own rough justice. 

But when the tough men come 
down from the camps to consort with 
girls in silks—and very conscious of it 
too—then a too sticky atmosphere 
vitiates the writing. Johnny the ex- 
pugilist hero seems more than satisfied 
with his Julie; but she struck me as 
an objectionable young woman who 
was hardly likely, in the rough-and- 
tumble of the camps, to turn up 
trumps as she is here represented to do. 

No, Mr. Haig-Brown has missed 
an opportunity. The subject was 
ready-made to his hand, but he has 
thrown away half of it. 


ISS SHIELA STEEN is an 
uncomfortable poet, but one 
whom it is impossible to ignore; 
uncomfortable because so very often 
she is obscure, not perhaps in the 
general intention of a poem, but line 
by line; impossible to ignore because 
every now and then through the rubble 
of her lines there appears an image, a 
sentence, a thought, so lovely and so 
shining that, squaring mental shoul- 
ders, and grasping mental spade again, 
the reader goes on digging for more. 
She excels in first lines: 

Long light retires, aloof, and down 

The river’s highway from Black- 

friars. 

Linger reflections loath to drown. 

or again : 

Now this is life, just as I like it 
Simple as a slice of bread. 
Simple as the well of sunshine. 

Her work conveys a feeling of great 
vitality and sincerity, and she should 
do something more satisfying as a 
whole than The Honeysuckle Hedge 
(Oxford University Press, 5s.) very 
soon or we are false prophets. S. 

The reference by Mr. Spring in 
Country LiFe, July 30, to Meet the 
Americans should have described 
that book as published by ‘Messrs. 
Secker and Warburg in association 
with Herbert Joseph,”’ not ‘‘in associa- 
tion with Michael Joseph.” 
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Traditionally called a Trench 
Coat—‘ Drench Coat’ might be 
more appropriate, since it will 
defy any sort of wet, from 
driving sleet on Salisbury 
Ple nto rainy season out East. 
And it also adapts itself to 
temperatures, for Moss Bros. 
make it with various linings, 
some detachable. The fleece 
linings have a further advan- 
tage for they have sleeves, 
and worn separately make 
very serviceable  dressing- 
gowns. 
This Trench Coat is only 
available for the Services, but 
we still carry large stocks of 
the famous MOSS BROS. 
Raincoat for civilian wear. 


MOSS 
BROS 


& CO.LTO. 
£ * Naval, Military & R.A.F, Outfitters, 
COVENT GARDEN 


Corner of King St. and Bedford St., W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 4477 (12 lines) 





Also at Manchester, Bristol, 
Aldershot, Portsmouth, Camberley, 
York, Hove, Bournemouth, Hey- 
sham, Salisbury, Grantham, etc. 














Why we need 


LEGACIESs BEQUESTS 


The need of ex-servicemen of all wars, including the disabled and 
their dependants, and the care of those left behind by the men who 
fall in action are an ever-present and recurring charge on the 
Legion. Every year since the inception of the Fund the expendi- 
ture has increased, and it is vitally necessary that the Fund should 
be strengthened and fortified against any possible diminution 
of income in the future by means of Legacies and Bequests. 


EARL HAIG’S 


BRITISH LEGION 


APPEAL FUND 


Full particulars and Forms of Bequest can be obtainea from 
the Organising Secretary: Capt. W. G. WILLCOX, M.B.E., 
CARDIGAN HOUSE, RICHMOND, SURREY. 


Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940 
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A warm topcoat with double-breasted front and half belt at 
the back fitting it to the waist. A felt bonnet. Jenners 
of Edinburgh 


(Above left) A schoolboy’s flannel jacket and shorts. The 
sleeves and shoulders of jacket are lined, the shorts have a 
double seat_and belt loops. Jenners of Edinburgh 


(Left) Diamond tweed in shades of copper beech, turquoise 
and blue with a pleated back. A ‘‘Dereta’’ Utility Model 
from Jenners of Edinburgh 


EAVING out the neutrals, red is still the winning colour 0! 
the year. It is a regular crimson, not the bright cherry 
so fashionable last winter, that catches the eye ull the 
collections of coats, suits, sweaters, hats and shoes, 

This crimson is altogether a richer shade, with less blue in It. 
and cast in a deeper mould altogether. Many of the out anding 
topcoats and suits are made in it; so are the new Brevitt 
‘“‘Bouncer”’ shoes, as well as belts, shirts, sweaters and handbags 
galore. The very dark browns have gone too, and are replaced 
by brown, dark certainly, but with a russet tinge that zives It 
a warmth lacked by the intense niggers of a few seas back. 
Accessories are shown in the gaudiest colours—can pink, 
violet, canary, emerald, turquoise, jade, a bright china — ¢ and 
a vivid lime green. This lime is very much in evidence shirts, 
scarves, squares and sweaters and makes a superb foil t| ‘mson 
tweeds as well as being smart with black. There are imbers 
of sage green angora and cashmere sweaters, shirts i oollen 
jersey and soft little woollen frocks, bands or hip-yo ae 
green is another colour that is as good with tweeds as \\ black, 
and popular in consequence. The ice and grey blues « mostly 
used for full-length topcoats in alpaca or some flee oking 
woollen, charming for young daughters. These blues v wae 
deposed at the top of the accessory colours by the es ant 
sages and the candy pinks. 

Regarding the seven coupons for shoes, “It mak 
ence, doesn’t it?”’ as Yum-Yum said on a famous occas: 
must be in the strongest and best of leathers to eke ou 
The Brevitt Shoe Company have recently held a show 


i differ- 
_ Shoes 
° upon. 
London 


) 
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Newest Printed Slogan Scarves- 


‘Combined Operations’ 
“Le Courrier’ 
"Don't" 


Wl B. B. sei 


5! 10d. each.(2 covpons) 
V ite for Patterns to:- 


Taecqmar Me 
'6. GROSVENOR STREET, LONDON. WJ! 
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of the leather that has been especially 
processed and would be remarkable for 
quality even in peace-time. In war- 
time, these leathers are nothing short 
of miraculous and show just what 
intelligence and enterprise can do under 
difficulties. Dyes are outstandingly 
good—colours are gay. The calf is made 
up on both sides, the suéde and the 
smooth, in four shades—crimson, russet, 
a lighter brown and green. The new 
Brevitt ‘‘Bouncer’’ called ‘‘ Peasant”’ 
has a tongue and lacings and goes well 
with the dirndl skirts, which are another 
novelty of the autumn for the young 
people. The newest are made in woollen 
crépes with a shiny, satin backing. This 
saves precious wool and the sleek lining 
makes it easy to slip on and is lovely to 
wear. The dirndl skirts with their 
gathered fronts and waistbands studded 
with gold look very gay. The Brevitt 
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(Left) Fine wool 
jersey shirt, tucked 
to fit the waistline 
and pouch slightly 
above. Silk romaine 
shirt with tucked 
sections on the yoke 
and round white 
buttons powdered 
with silver stars. The 
White House 


(Below) Crisp 
organdie collars and 
cuffs are studded in 
plastic paint in pastel 
shades, edged with 
gold. The white 
broderie anglaise set 
is for a tailored jersey 
or a wool frock. All 
from the White 
House 


bootee is being manufactured again this year. . 
ties on the ankle-bone, is very warm and strong 
I like it best in russet brown calf with a leather sol 
piped with a dark brown. Russell and Bromlewal— 
and Harrods will have it in the early autumn, 9§— 


HE peasant influence is streng in all 

sories. To go with dirndl skirts, are c]; 
gay shoes like the ones from Lillywhites whi: 
an oblong tab of bright suéde that can | 
on over the lacing. Tabs are shown in cy: 
jade, or saxe blue with black or brown a: 
in tones of mushroom brown. The shoe has 
toe and a plain welting. This is distinctly , 
in inspiration. I 
kerchiefs to tie over the hair or round the 
shirt-blouses with full sleeves in brilliant 
lime, turquoise, honey colour and scarlet. 
show a scarlet blouse with a royal blue dir: 
and the scarlet picked up in the shoe. A ti 


plaing 
isan 

iand¥ 
roat,) 
ours J 


There are also bandana 


or lime blouse with a black s! 
a lime and turquoise bandana is 
lovely combination. Similar, | 
sombre, schemes appear am: 
tweeds. 


and 


more 
thel 


We have photographed a s 
the boys’ department at Jen crs in 
Edinburgh where they have 
stock of all kinds of small c 
clothes as well as outfits for 
Mothers will find that Chilprufe 
reserved for the children’s needs :n war-) 
time and stocks are adequate. There! 
is any amount of woollen mterial by! 
the yard for tiny, sprigged and checked! 
winter frocks or sleeping suits. 
boys’ suits of velveteen trousers and! 
checked shirts are shown by Walpoles] 
in crimson, green and nut brown shades.’ 
Jenners have children’s coats in camel] 
cloth and tweeds tailored like their! 
mamas’ and papas’. Jaegers show pretty) 
skirts in plaid tweed with straps that} 
go over the shoulders. These straps are} 
forbidden for grown-ups but allowed for 
little girls. P. Joyce REYNoLpDs. 
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CELESTA 
Sherr’ \ & 


Ne 


Rare, but still the same super- 
lative quality—ChaplinsCelesta 
Sherry from the sun-drenched 


15/6 per bottle 


vines of Spain’s finest vineyards. 


W. H. CHAPLIN & CO. LTD. Estd. 1867 
Wholesale Wine and Spirit Merchants, Distillers 
and Vineyard Proprietcrs. LONDON - GLASGOW 








CROSSWORD No. 711 


Solutions 
711, Country Lire, 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the 
first ‘post on Thursday, September 16, 1943. 
Note.—This competition does not apply to the United States. 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. 
(in a closed envelope) must reach “Crossword No. 
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SOLUTION TO No. 710. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of September 3, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—1, Turncoat; 5, Catnip; 9, Last hope; 10, Hiccup; 
11, A tearurn; 12, Gigolo; 14, Store grain; 18, Inthe pound; 22, Damsel; 
23, New broom; 24, Irenic; 25, Benisons; 26, Grease; 27, Sleepers. 
DOWN.—1, Talk at; 2, Rested; 3, Cohort; 4, Apparition; 6, Arisings; 
7, Nicholas; 8, Popcorns; 13, Orange peel; 15, Middling; 16, Stampede; 
17, Benefits; 19, Oblige; 20, Not one; 21, Amuses. 


ACROSS. 
. Hamlet advised his mother to look on this 
one, and on this one (7) 
. To rob Peter is a means to so inexpedient an 
end (two words, 3, 4) 
. Slow and unprofitable business of branding 
the man with the scythe? (two words, 7, 4) 
. She will dine one way only (4) 
. Agreement to act in part? (4) 
. Their antagonists were cowboys in the old 
Western films (7) 
5. Subjoining (6) 
One necessarily gives him credit for some- 
thing (6) ; 
. The daughter of Atlas gives me rope (6) — 
. Under canvas? That seems to be the purpose (6) 
. A beetle in hot water? Well, here he is, and 
this is the vessel ! (6) 
. An unfinished drawing shows the snail what 
to do with his horns (two words, 4, 2) 
. Lays down (7) 
. One and all (4) 
. A use may certainly be found for him (4) 
. Qualifies a rigid rule (three words, 4, 3, 4) 
. “Weaving , come not here; 
Hence, you long-legg’d spinners !”” . 
—A Midsummer Night’s Dream (/) 
3. Assumed posture of supplication (7 
DOWN. 
. Pussy, on reaching the Arctic, 
another beast ! (7) 
. Address : Toad’s Hall (4) 
3. Sweeping with one’s eyes (6) 
. Wait on (6) 
3. With its kin was useful to Cindere!l» (4) 
. “and candlelight !”’ the Lond: : bellman 
used to cry (7) 
. Act in a frolic (5) 
. Sounds merely like the centre tin 
it’s not so aboard ship ! (two ' 
. Kipling declared they would 
(three words, 4, 3, 4) 
3. Chanted (7) 
. Parts of a front with central H.Q 
and 18, The dressmaker’s instru 
standard for bright cleanliness 
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; tin es the steamer? Someb¢ 
it ! (7) . 
. Flogged (7) 
. He may be dearer too (6) 
5. O pain, if mishandled ! (5) _ 
. Stun with noise (perhaps with a 
. It has five terminal members @ 
more than a conjunction (4) 

. Noble Italian family at home 1 


1) (6) 
s rather 


hester (4 
see 





The winner of Crossword Nc 7091s 
Miss D. M. Oates, 


52, High St., Marlborough, \Viltshire 
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(4 = Costly thy habit as Son = ' H.M. KING GEORGE VI. 

: thy purse can buy, : , 

‘ut not express’d in 
fancy ; rich, not 
gaudy.’ Hamlet. 
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MAXIMUM PRICES: 25/3 PER BOTTLE: HALF BOTTLE 13/3 (U.K. ONLY) 
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nt an} JAN E AND JU DY 
dies ALTERATION’ SPECIALISTS 
7,4) Expert in re-creating Riding Kit by Harry 


your disused clothes. Hall has the Cut, 

s old = Style and Work- 
Why not use the precious pre- manship that in 

war material lying idle perhaps aera ig 

: years = 

a tradition. We 
shall be happy to 


aes in men’s suits and  greatcoats. 
_ They can be unpicked and he -. ‘ ws 
se (6) Wage : , make new gar- 
“and remade into suits or winter mek ments, and to re- 
coats by novate or remake 
: your own Breeches, 


what 
i | Jodhpurs, or Jackets. 
JANE — JUDY Post Orpers—-Chart 
Ladies’ Tailors— Dressmakers and Patterns sent on 
4) Furriers—Milliners ek request. 


ARRY HA LL 


Military, Civil & Sporting Fo al 
E Ladies’ Costume & Habit Makers 
: who have surplus materials We recommend MALSEK, obtainable from our Branches and Boots. 
‘ 7 235 REGENT STREET WI 


»f 0p 0 ; 
il please send us particulars Telephone: REGent 2115 


—— Formerly satiated St., Cheapside, & Hay Hill 
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GINGER ALE TONIC WATER LIME JUICE CORDIAL 
SODA WATER GRAPE FRUIT LEMONADE 


off the record in Britain ull 
a the Symphony of Peace ts on 


36, Wilton Place, London, S.W.1 
SLOANE 1537 
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